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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

book  IV.  PALMAM  QUA;  MERUIT, 
FEKAT. 

CHAPTER  HI.  THE  KNIGHT  OF 
THE  sow’s  EAR. 

Mr.  Brandt’s  last  seizure  had  a 
singular,  but  not  unheard  of,  effect 
upon  him.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
during  which  Claudia  underwent  more 
cruel  fatigues  and  harder  toil  than 
Zelda  had  ever  known  in  all  her  wan¬ 
derings,  his  torpor  began  to  clear 
awiiy,  and  he  regained  consciousness, 
although  not  the  use  of  his  limbs.  His 
mind,  too,  was  enfeebled,  though  not 
to  the  point  of  imbecility.  Remem¬ 
bering  all  his  misfortunes  clearly,  they 
ceased  to  trouble  him  actively  :  he 
seemed  to  take  a  child-like  pleasure  in 
the  mere  fact  of  existence,  and  from 
having  been  one  of  the  hardest-headed 
and  most  energetic  men  of  business, 
was  transformed  into  a  dependent  and 
meek  old  man,  resigned  to  his  arm¬ 
chair,  his  want  of  comfort,  and  to  his 
days  of  monotonous  inactivity.  He 
never  read,  and  talked  little,  but 
watched  Claudia  as  she  worked,  and 
found  the  occupation  exciting  enough 
to  satisfy  all  his  needs. 

She  never  mentioned  Harold 
Vaughan  to  him  —  it  would  have  been 
useless,  if  not  cruel.  It  was  just  as 
likely  as  not  that  he  bad  forgotten  the 
name.  But  it  may  possibly  be  imag¬ 
ined  how  intensely  her  self-restrained 
and  silent  nature  suffered  during  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  when  she  had  to 
amuse  her  father  with  chattering 
nothings  to  him  while  every  thought 
and  all  her  spirit  were  in  the  city 
prison  of  St.  Bavons,  dreading  the 
possibility  of  the  horrible  worst  in 
spite  of  her  professions  of  hopeful  and 
sanguine  courage.  She  did  not  cease 
to  sit  before  her  easel,  and  to  force  a 
show  of  cheerfulness  for  her  father’s 
sake ;  but  her  work  flagged,  and  her 
hand,  divorced  from  her  mind,  lost  all 
its  skill.  If  she  could  only  have  been 
by  herself,  she  would  have  thrown  her 
work  into  a  corner  and  hurried  to  St. 
Bavons,  though  she  had  to  beg  her 
fare,  so  that  she  might  be  where  her 
heart  was.  She  could  do  nothing, 
even  if  she  had  been  there  :  but  was 
it  not  herself  whom  Harold  Vaughan’s 
trial  most  concerned  ? 

But  the  wind  was  tempered  to  her. 


though  ever  so  little.  She  was  not 
left  quite  alone  in  her  trouble.  Carol 
called  at  first  every  day,  and  then 
twice  a  day,  to  bring  her  the  morning 
and  evening  news,  though  he  was,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  her  relation  to  the 
prisoner.  It  was  not  very  much  sup¬ 
port  to  her,  it  is  true,  for  she  had  to  hide 
the  intense  and  special  nature  of  her 
personal  interest  from  him,  but  what 
would  have  been  her  state  of  suspense 
had  he  not  been  at  hand  ?  She  was 
so  grateful,  and  looked  forward  with 
such  eagerness  to  his  coming,  that  his 
peculiarities,  even  including  his  black 
pipe,  became  the  eccentricities  of  a 
clever  and  kind-hearted  man  that 
claimed  every  indulgence.  To  the 
Bohemian  himself,  it  was  a  new,  or, 
perhaps,  rather  a  renewed  sensation 
to  find  a  home,  however  poor,  humble, 
sick,  and  sorrowful  ;  he  gradually 
found  the  air  of  the  streets  less  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  existence,  he  gave  up  many 
of  his  flights  of  language,  and  even 
made  an  effort  to  brush  the  grease  out 
of  his  hat  and  to  comb  his  hair  from 
his  eyes.  He,  whose  whole  life  was  a 
constant  strain  after  excitement  and 
truant  guineas,  found  a  strange  charm 
in  the  society  of  a  quiet  and  dull  girl 
and  of  a  paralyzed  old  man,  who  never 
offered  him  so  much  as  a  glass  of 
brandy-and-water.  And  yet  his  spir¬ 
its  fell  and  flattened.  He  had  never 
been  himself  since  Harold  Vaughan 
had  been  accused  of  Mrs.  Goldrick’s 
murder :  he  never  even  boasted  that 
his  influence  was  superior  to  the  weight 
of  evidence  and  of  judges’  charges. 
Sometimes  he  would  sit  silent  for  an 
hour  together,  and  a  deep  frown  was 
marking  itself  between  his  eyebrows  : 
he  was  constantly  absent  and  distrait, 
and  his  bursts  of  talk  often  came  in 
as  though  they  were  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  seem  less  depressed  than  he 
was  in  reality. 

Such  moods,  however,  were  not  out 
of  sympathy  with  Claudia’s  own,  and 
she  appreciated  these  seeming  signs  of 
deep  feeling  for  a  fi  iend  in  the  case  of 
such  a  man.  Still  more  she  appreci¬ 
ated  the  efforts  he  always  made  to  in¬ 
terest  and  entertain  her  father. 

When  he  sat  down  by  Mr.  Brandt 
and  pulled  out  his  pipe,  he  became 
his  old  self  again,  and  made  extra 
draws  upon  his  imagination.  The 
matter-of-fact  Claudia  often  stared  in 
spite  of  her  pre-occupation  and  want 
of  interest  in  all  outer  things :  but  as 
her  father  listened,  and  by  bis  remarks 


showed  that  he  enjoyed  swallowing 
every  word,  she,  too,  listened  without 
asking  herself  whether  all  these  won¬ 
derful  things  were  true  or  no.  Whether 
Carol  believed  his  own  stories,  or 
halt-believed  them,  or  did  not  believe 
them  at  all,  must  still  be  an  open 
question.  When  his  acquaintance 
discussed  him  behind  his  back,  Harold 
Vaughan,  who  bad  little  experience 
and  no  imagination,  called  him  a 
harmless  liar  ;  Brandon,  who  had  ex¬ 
perience  without  imagination,  called 
him  a  pseudomaniac  ;  Lord  Lisburn, 
who  had  imagination  without  experi¬ 
ence,  called  him  a  novelist  who  talked 
his  romances  because  he  was  too  lazy 
to  write  them.  He  was  not  so  excep¬ 
tional  as  to  count  among  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  any  who  had  both  experience 
and  imagination  combined,  so  what 
such  would  have  thought  of  him  must 
remain  unknown. 

It  was  more  to  the  purpose  that 
Claudia  thought  him  an  eccentric  but 
warm-hearted  friend,  and  that  her 
father  set  him  down  as  everything 
that  he  claimed  to  be  —  genius,  finan¬ 
cier,  statesman  :  the  secret  spring  that 
made  the  world  go  round.  With  so 
admirable  a  listener  it  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  Carol  had  not 
drawn  his  bow  to  the  fullest  stretch, 
when  every  flight  told.  He  revealed 
the  secret  history  of  commercial  crises, 
in  which  Mr.  Brandt  himself  had  taken 
a  prominent  part,  and  proved  indis¬ 
putably  that  the  form  they  took  had 
been  entirely  due  to  him.  In  courts, 
camps,  theatres,  studios,  state  cabi¬ 
nets,  nay,  in  royal  bed-chambers  and 
famil}'  cupboards,  he  was  equally  at 
home  and  behind  the  scenes.  If  his 
daily  visits  were  welcome  to  Claudia, 
to  her  father  they  became  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  he  grumbled  himself  back 
again  into  torpor  whenever  Carol 
failed  to  come  at  his  expected  hour. 

There  was  only  one  matter  of  which 
he  never  spoke,  and  that  was  his  once 
favorite  topic  of  Mademoiselle  Lec- 
zinska  and  the  Oberon.  It  is  true,  in 
answer  to  some  fishing  questions  of 
Claudia,  be  told  her  of  the  actress’s 
engagement  to  Lord  Lisburn,  with  the 
embellishment  of  a  few  extempore 
flourishes  ;  but  after  that  he  never 
would  return  to  the  subject,  and 
shifted  off  abruptly  whenever  he  found 
himself  on  its  verge. 

Claudia  had  now  written  her  letter 
to  H.orold  Vaughan  in  prison,  and  was 
trying  hard  to  practise  the  hope  and 


courage  she  had  preached.  But,  as 
her  letter  had  shown,  she  was  not  one 
of  those  who  are  blind  to  the  faults  of 
those  she  loved,  and  her  own  bitter 
experience  had  opened  her  eyes  to 
many  things  in  her  lover’s  character 
that,  in  the  days  of  her  happiness,  she 
had  found  in  him,  but  not  realized. 

“  If  I  dared  but  to  speak  to  him  of 
higher  thin<^  even  than  courage,’’  she 
thought,  as  her  hand  tbrgot  to  move 
upon  the  canvas.  “  But  I  suppose 
it  is  the  best  thing  one  can  speaic  of 
to  a  man.  How  strange  it  is  that  the 
cleverest,  and  wisest,  and  strongest 
men  have  to  be  shamed  into  strength 
that  comes  so  easily  to  children  and 
girls  I  Is  it  because  they  are  wiser 
uian  we  that  they  scorn  to  seek  any 
other  strength  than  their  own  ?  Is  it 
because  they  are  better  than  we  that 
they  scorn  to  pray  ?  Life  is  so  hard 
for  them,  that  if  I  were  a  man  I  should 
be  on  my  knees  all  day  long  ;  and  it 
is  we,  who  scarcely  know  what  a  great 
temptation  means,  who  are  surrounded 
by  strong  arms  to  help  us,  that  pray 
for  strength  we  scarcely  ever  need.” 
She  was  not  like  Zelda  ;  because  she 
felt  with  all  her  heart,  she  could  not 
cease  to  feel  also  with  her  mind. 
“  What  can  any  man  mean  by  doubt¬ 
ing  when  belief  means  strength  if  it  is 
true,  and,  if  it  could  be  false,  means 
strength  all  tlie  same  ?  Why,  I  could 
as  soon  cease  to  trust  in  a  stronger 
and  better  power  as  I  could  cease  to 
be.  Who  am  I  that  there  is  no  better 
or  stronger  power  in  all  the  universe 
than  I?  No  —  not  even  I  will  de¬ 
spair  —  if  I  have  tried  to  be  brave  for 
myself  abne,  I  can  surely  be  brave  for 
him.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  no  one 
trusted  in  God  for  him  —  not  even 
she  who  gave  him  all  her  life  and  soul 
and  can  never  twice  take  them  away.” 

“  Claudia  1  ”  said  the  thin  tremu¬ 
lous  voice  of  her  father,  breaking  in 
upon  her  reverie  and  startling  her 
thoughts  back  from  tbe  skies. 
“  What’s  o’clock  ?  Isn’t  Mr.  Carol 
late  to-day  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  think  not ;  no  doubt  be 
will  come.” 

“  So  you  say ;  you  are  always  sure 
of  it,  but  I’m  not  at  all  sure.  And 
I’d  so  counted  upon  his  coming  —  it’s 
too  bad  ;  punctuality  is  the  soul  of 
business,  so  they  used  to  say  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  it’s  true.  As  the  clock 
struck,  there  was  I.” 

She  left  her  work,  but  not  her 
thoughts,  and  sat  down  by  his  side. 

I  wish,  Claudia,  you  wouldn’t 
work  so  hard.  It  isn’t  good  for  girls.” 

“  It’s  good  for  me  though ;  my  work’s 
my  play.  I  was  never  happy,  you 
know,  away  from  my  easel.” 

“  I  know.  But  itx  bad  for  the  eyes. 
You  ought  to  have  somebody  to  work 
for  you.  You  ought  to  have  a  home 
of  your  own.” 

“  So  I  have,”  she  answered,  forcing 
herself  to  smile,  “  This  is  my  home. 
It  always  is  where  you  are  :  wasn't  it 
alwi^s  so  ?  and  won’t  it  always  be  ?  ” 

“That’s  all  very  well,  of  course, 
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but  —  Carol  ought  to  be  here.  When 
he  comes  I  shall  gi%’e  him  a  piece  of 
my  mind.  What  makes  you  think 
he’ll  come  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know ;  because  he  al¬ 
ways  does,  I  suppose.” 

“  You  think  I’m  in  my  dotage,  I 
suppose  ?  You  think  I’m  like  an  old 
man,  and  that  I  fancy  he  comes  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  an  old  man’s  stories  'i  Not  I 
—  that’s  how  I  used  to  court  your 
mother ;  made  love  to  the  old  people 
to  make  them  my  friends  with  the  girl. 
Thank  God,  my  mind’s  as  clear  as 
ever;  if  I  could  only  walk  without  a 
stick.  I’d  take  some  of  Carol’s  secrets 
on  to  the  Stock  Exchange.” 

“  Father  I  you  don’t  think  Carol 
comes  after  me  in  that  way  ?  What 
an  idea  I  ” 

”  Yes,  it  is  an  idea,  and  what’s  more 
you  mustn’t  say  no.  I  want  to  see 
you  married  to  a  fellow  that  can  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  won’t  turn 
your  father  out  of  doors.  And  Carol’s 
the  man.” 

If  Claudia  could  have  smiled,  she 
would  have  smiled  then. 

“  I  assure  you  nobody  shall  ever 
make  you  stir  from  my  nreside,”  she 
said,  kissing  him  on  the  brow. 

“  We’ll  all  make  our  fortunes  to¬ 
gether,”  he  went  on,  assuming  the 
matter  as  settled.  “  And  you  shall 
brush  him  up,  to  make  him  look  like  a 
respectable  man  of  business,  and  I 
shan’t  be  without  my  bit  of  talk  by  the 
fire.  'That’s  the  only  thing  I’ve  got 
to  look  to  now.” 

Claudia  took  no  notice  of  the  selfish¬ 
ness  that  ignored  all  she  was  and  had 
been  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
Carol  always  at  hand. 

“  Promise  me  you  won’t  say  no,”  he 
said,  anxiously,  as  though  everything 
depended  on  her  will. 

She  kissed  him.  “  We  must  wait 
till  he  wants  me,  mustn’t  we  'I  ”  she 
said,  like  a  mother  pacifying  an  im- 

Eatient  child.  “  But  here  he  comes 
imself,”  and  she  forgot  all  things  in 
trying  to  read  his  face  for  good  or 
bad  news.  There  was  no  news  to  be 
seen,  however.  Only  the  furrow  had 
deepened  since  yesterday,  and  he 
lounged  in  more  absently  and  dutrait 
than  ever.  As  usual,  he  went  to  the 
old  man’s  side,  and  sat  down,  with  his 
legs  astride  across  a  chair,  his  arms 
resting  on  the  back-rail,  and  his  chin 
upon  his  arms. 

”  Good  afternoon.  Miss  Brandt  — 
and  you,  my  dear  sir.  Maybe  you’d 
like  to  see  ^e  Trumpet,  Miss  Claudia  ; 
it’s  in  my  pocket;  you’ll  see  there 
isn’t  any  news.”  * 

Claudia  opened  the  paper  eagerly. 
There  was  an  understanding  between 
her  and  Carol  that  he  should  mark 
for  her  any  paragraphs  that  touched 
upon  the  coming  trial  —  she  could  not 
allow  her  father  to  hear  the  name  of 
Harold  Vaughan.  This  time  there 
was  the  announcement  that  Dr. 
Vaughan  would  be  certainly  tried  for 
the  St  Bavons  murder  at  the  next 
assizes  on  such  a  day.  The  prisoner. 
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she  read,  was  calm  and  collected,  but 
had  never  spoken  of  the  crime.  To 
see  the  matter  alluded  to  in  such  cold¬ 
blooded  black  and  white  made  her 
own  blood  run  cold,  and  yet  she  dared 
show  nothing.  But  she  felt  suddenly 
so  sick  and  faint  that  she  made  some 
excuse  to  leave  the  room. 

When  she  returned,  Carol,  to  her 
surprise,  had  left  his  seat  and  was  fill- 
ing  bis  black  pipe  as  the  sign  of  his 
departure.  On  seeing  her  he  seemed 
to  turn  nervous  and  ill  at  ease.  Her 
father’s  eyes  were  closed,  as  if  his 
visitor’s  talk,  for  once,  had  thrown 
him  into  a  doze. 

“  Miss  Brandt,”  said  Carol,  who 
now  commonly  called  her  Miss  Claudia 
— he  had  not  yet  come  to  dropping 
the  ”  Miss  ”  with  her —  “  will  you  let 
n.c  speak  to  you  a  moment  outside  the 
door  ?  You  can  be  seeing  me  out,  vou 
know.  I  —  I  —  am  going  to  St.  Ba¬ 
vons.  No  —  I  don’t  suppose  I  shall  see 
our  friend.  ’Twouldn’t  do  him  over¬ 
much  good  to  be  visited  by  a  rapscall¬ 
ion  like  me.  But  I’m  hanged  if  I 
can  wait  here.  I  must  go  and  see  it 
out,  and  if  I  must  —  well,  that’s  des¬ 
tiny.” 

“  Then,”  she  said,  with  a  white  face 
and  a  return  of  her  sickness,  “  if  you 
are  there,  you  will  let  me  know  ?  ” 

”  On  the  wings  of  the  wind  —  of  a 
hurricane.  Good-by.” 

“  Well?”  asked  Mr.  Brandt,  “you 
did  not  say  no  ?  ” 

“  No ?  To  what?  ” 

“  To  what  he  was  saying  to  you  out¬ 
side  the  door.” 

“  He  was  only  saying  business  will 
keep  him  away  for  a  few  days  —  that’s 
all.’’ 

“  What  —  nothing  else  —  what  am 
I  do  for  a  few  days,  as  you  call  them  ? 
As  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a 
few  days.  Time’s  money  —  you  might 
as  well  talk  of  a  few  thousand  pounds.” 

“  We  must  all  be  patient,  father  — 
both  I  and  you.” 

But  he  fretfully  shut  his  eyes  and 
returned  to  his  doze. 

Is  there  anything  under  the  skies 
more  horrible  to  bear  than  the  climax 
of  all  imaginable  suspense  into  which 
she  was  now  thrown,  and  in  which 
she  must  contrive  to  struggle  through 
existence  for  whole  days  to  come? 
Her  father  was  right  to  the  extent 
that  such  whole  days  could  not  be  few. 
If  her  agony  of  mind  had  been  less, 
she  must  have  broken  down.  It  was 
only  because  the  occasion  called  forth 
her  whole  strength,  that  she  bore  the 
crushing  pressure  a  single  hour.  As 
it  was,  her  steadfast  trust  in  Heaven 
was  severely  tried.  That  she  must 
have  obtained  strength  beyond  that 
of  nature,  whether  by  prayer  or  by 
faith  or  by  hope,  is  certain,  for  it  was 
there.  Her  anxiety,  her  passion  of 
suspense,  transcended  the  desperate 
self-control  of  the  prisoner  himself  a 
thousand  times  in  their  almost  mirac¬ 
ulous  result  of  presence  of  mind.  She 
left  no  duty  unfulfilled.  Nor  did  her 
father,  whom  Carol’s  absence  bad 
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brought  to  the  last  degree  of  fretful  | 
iLupatience,  lose  an  instant’s  attention.  | 
Nor  did  her  heart  once  draw  a  com-  { 
parison  between  his  peevishness  over 
the  imaginary  troubles  of  an  invalid 
and  her  own  real  agony. 

No  doubt  her  being  obliged  to  think 
of  him  before  herself  served  as  one 
great  support  during  those  days.  But 
ere  long  this  source  of  strength  was  to 
be  removed.  On  the  morning  of  the 
trial  she  went  into  his  room  and  found 
that  he  had  had  a  third  seizure.  The 
chance  doctor  for  whom  she  sent  came 
at  once,  but  it  was  too  late.  Mr. 
Brandt  had  died,  and  she,  too,  was  left 
to  bear  her  life  alone. 

(To  bo  eoDtinaod.) 
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BOOK  III.. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  (continued.) 

Dr.  Porteocs  smiled  in  a  queer  sly 
way  he  bad  sometimes,  and  continued, 
“  I  fear  that  all  nations,  in  all  time, 
have  been  more  or  less  governed  by 
clerks.  We  both  know  of  Herod’s 
man  Blastus,  the  chamberlain,  and 
of  the  artful  official  people  who  wor¬ 
ried  Daniel,  and  of  the  trouble  which 
some  of  them  gave  to  Moses.  They 
seem  to  have  been  numerous,  too, 
at  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs.  Well, 
we  must  not  go  back  too  [far  into 
history,  or  we  shall  lose  ourselves. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  just 
now  to  remember  that  the  King  of 
England  sits  in  a  back  room  in 
Downing  Street,  and  what  is  more,  I 
am  acauainted  with  him,  reverend 
sir.  Moreover.  I  can  give  you  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  him  — 

“  ’Affu-wTiOTof  tl/u,  uf 

'Tirip  IpKOf  (U/iof.” 

And  the  doctor,  who  had  always  pen 
and  ink  at  band,  with  bill  stamps 
and  other  objects  of  immediate  neces¬ 
sity  to  his  existence,  wrote  a  few 
words  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  rec¬ 
ommending  his  curate  as  a  perfectly 
safe  and  harmless  person,  for  whom 
he  himself  would  answer,  and  who 
might  be  frankly  dealt  with  in  affairs 
of  state. 

Few  things  are  sadder  or  more  inex¬ 
plicable  in  human  life  than  the 
waste  of  labor  and  energy  which  is 
seen  everywhere  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Mowledy  had  been  trying  with  heart 
and  soul  to  do  what  had  already 
been  done  without  his  interference. 
He  had  found  bis  grand  connection 
powerless  to  help  him.  He  had  de¬ 
scended  to  take  counsel  from  the 
disreputable  old  cynic.  Dr.  Porteous. 
'The  backstairs  theory  of  life  gener¬ 
ally  in  favor  with  gentlemen  of  that 
class,  had  impressed  him,  as  what 
is  called  knowledge  of  the  world  im¬ 
presses  country  clergymen  and  other 
simple-minded  persons.  He  almost 


fancied  that  he  had  in  his  hand  an 
“  Open  Sesame,”  which  would  guide 
him  safely  to  some  dark  power 
enthroned  in  the  mysterious  recesses 
of  Downing  Street,  and  do  for  him 
what  neither  the  justice  of  his  case, 
nor  the  appeal  to  legitimate  authority, 
could  secure.  Mr.  Mowledy  had 
tasted  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge  :  he  looked  at  the  world  through 
the  spectacles  provided  by  Dr.  Porte¬ 
ous.  So  seen,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
hideous  masquerade,  in  which  corrup¬ 
tion  and  private  influence  really 
ulled  the  strings,  though  disguised 
y  an  external  show  of  virtue  and  pa- 
trotism.  The  tempter  usually  begins 
by  destroying  our  belief  in  other  men’s 
honesty  before  he  persuades  us  to  give 
in  to  questionable  practices  ourselves. 
Mr.  hlowledy  was  handling  about  with 
complacency  the  instrument  by  which 
the  lock  which  would  open  to  no  fair 
efforts  was  to  be  secretly  picked,  and 
preparing  to  try  the  experiment. 
But  fortunately  he  had  not  to  decide 
whether  it  is  justifiable  to  indulge  in 
white  witchcrafl,  that  is,  to  employ 
evil  agency  for  a  good  purpose ;  nor  to 
test  the  value  of  Dr.  Porteous’s  mys¬ 
terious  influence.  Madge,  as  we 
know,  had  already  been  released. 


BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER  I.  THE  CARLTOH  CLUB. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  left 
the  police  court  in  company  with  Mr. 
Sharpe,  that  acute  solicitor  looked 
at  his  watch  and  observed  that,  as  it 
was  nearly  five  o’clock,  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  would  have  certainly 
arrived  from  Beaumanoir,  and  would 
then  be  found  waiting  his  son’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  his  favorite  meeting-place 
of  Conservative  noblemen  in  Pall 
Mall,  which  was  established  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  during  the  re¬ 
form  riots  of  1831,  as  a  bulwark 
against  democracy,  and  numbers 
more  dukes  among  its  members  than 
any  similar  institution  yet  invented. 

^he  young  man  walked  in  a  list¬ 
less  way  down  Regent  Street  and 
Waterloo  Place,  wondering  for  what 
object  he  was  born  and  what  purpose 
he  served  by  his  existence.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  but  attend  guards  and 
parade  now  and  then,  escort  a  royal 
carriage,  put  on  his  armor  at  a  levee 
or  a  drawing-room,  and  answer  when 
he  was  called  my  lord,  as  he  was  a 
hundred  times  a  day  by  persons  over 
whom  he  had  no  control  and  in  whose 
fortunes  he  had  no  interest  whatever. 
Life  seemed  to  have  no  zest  or 
prospect  for  him.  When  he  had  now 
and  then  felt  a  desire  for  promotion 
or  some  of  those  distinctions  about 
which  his  brother  officers  seemed 
reasonably  anxious,  one  or  another 
of  them  had  said,  “  Come,  come, 
Kinsgear,  what’s  the  use  of  this  or 
that  to  you?  If  you  send  in  an 


application  you  are  sure  to  get  it,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  at  all  to  you, 
while  it  will  make  me  a  man  or  a 
mouse.”  The  road  to  honors  was  so 
straight  and  open  before  him  that 
they  lost  all  value  in  his  eyes.  Com- 
mis8ion8,appointment8,  rewards,  special 
services  were  very  small  things  to 
the  heir  of  two  dukedoms  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  largest  estates  in  the 
kingdom.  If  he  could  have  followed 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclination  he 
would  have  travelled,  or  possibly 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  scientific 

fiursuits,  making  thereby  an  escape 
rom  the  rank  and  splendor  which 
oppressed  and  weighed  him  down, 
lie  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
occupied  with  some  work  which  made 
him  forget  he  was  a  manjuis,  and 
more  than  once  he  had  thought  over 
the  accounts  of  mysterious  disap¬ 
pearances,  and  considered  whether  he 
could  not  slip  away  out  of  sight 
and  mind  altogether  for  a  few  years. 
Satiety  had  seized  upon  him  though 
he  was  not  twenty.  He  had  no  de¬ 
sires  because  he  had  only  to  wish  and 
to  have.  He  had  no  appetites  because 
they  were  all  gratified  as  soon  as 
born.  He  was  weary  of  amusement, 
and  no  kind  of  gambling  or  debauch¬ 
ery  which  sometimes  help  the  idle 
rich  to  kill  their  days,  had  any  at¬ 
tractions  for  him.  He  did  not  want 
to  win  any  one’s  money  by  bets  on 
a  horse-race ;  he  had  enough  and 
more  than  enough  for  his  use  as  it  was. 
It  gave  him  no  pleasure  to  see  two 
or  more  poor  brutes  flogged  and 
spurred  till  one  thrusts  its  nose  a  foot 
before  the  other’s  nose.  He  had  no 
delight  in  sitting  upon  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  seat  while  four  violent  young 
horses  pulled  his  arms  almost  out  of 
their  sockets  by  leather  straps 
attached  to  bars  of  steel  in  their 
mouths.  To  gallop  over  rough  ground 
for  miles  after  an  animal  which  was 
of  no  use  when  caught  was  not  sport 
to  him,  and  when  put  up  to  bis  neck 
in  a  Scotch  hole  to  wait  all  night  for 
deer  he  had  been  found  fast  asleep. 
What  are  called  London  pleasures 
were  stale  and  flat  to  him.  His 
temperament  was  cold,  and  devoid  of 
sensuality.  He  had  been  used  from 
childhood  to  the  spare  table  of  his 
French-bred  mother,  and  had  no  taste 
for  high-seasoned  dishes.  When 
he  was  asked  out  to  dinner  he  waited 
for  a  plain  slice  of  meat,  and  seldom 

fot  enough  to  eat  or  got  it  plain. 
I  is  favorite  drink  was  seltzer- water 
and  raspberry  syrup,  which  he  never 
got  at  all ;  so  he  left  grand  banquets 
very  hungry,  and  grudged  the  time 
they  took.  Once  he  tried  to  interest 
himself  in  theatricals,  and  be  still 
liked  to  see  a  good  play,  but  before 
his  presence  had  been  observed  three 
times  in  the  stalls,  he  was  invited  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  by  the  lessee  and  man¬ 
ager.  Then  all  the  illusions  of  the 
stage  and  the  footlights  vanished ;  and 
when  the  lessee  assured  him  with  a 
wink  that  he  would  guarantee  his 
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lordship  not  only  ten  per  cent,  but 
many  other  plea.sant  things  besides  if 
he  would  take  the  whole  theatre, 
actors,  actresses,  and  all,  into  his  own 
hands.  Lord  Kinsgear  yawned  and 
never  went  to  sup  with  him  again. 
His  existence  had  become  a  mere 
weary  round  of  dressing  and  undress¬ 
ing,  and  doing  things  he  did  not  want 
to  do. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Courthopc, 
however,  had  as  keen  an  enjoyment 
of  life  as  ever.  His  phaeton,  which 
was  drawn  up  before  the  Carlton 
Club  when  Lord  Kinsgear  arrived, 
was  the  best  appointed  equipage  in 
London.  Its  horses  were  matched  to 
a  hair.  They  were  not  only  a  per¬ 
fect  pair  in  size,  height,  and  color, 
but  in  the  much  more  essential  par¬ 
ticulars  of  temper  and  action.  They 
moved  like  well-regulated  clock-work, 
and  the  duke  had  only  to  sit  still, 
the  model  of  a  noble  charioteer, 
while  they  picked  their  graceful  nim¬ 
ble  way  through  streets  and  squares. 
His  Grace  was  in  the  morning-room 
waiting  for  his  son,  and  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  deferential  people  eager 
to  tell  him  the  latest  news,  and  all 
they  knew  and  all  they  did  not  know. 
An  ex-Preinier,  a  future  Premier, 
the  Conservative  whip,  the  owner  of 
the  Derby  favorite,  and  the  owner  of 
the  opera  house,  were  all  with  him, 
and  the  judge  who  had  tried  the  last 
divorce  case.  They  were  all  laughing, 
some  of  them  had  been  betting  on 
the  probable  numbers  of  a  division  in 
the  Commons  that  night,  and  they 
were  all  going  to  dine  together  when 
the  House  of  Lords  was  up,  to  have 
the  bets  decided  when  the  telegrams 
came  in. 

lx)rd  Kinsgear,  though  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club,  was  well  known  to 
the  porters,  and  passed  the  mahogany 
doors  without  question.  He  was 
in  a  manner  born  a  member,  and 
would  certainly  be  elected  as  soon  as 
he  came  of  age  ;  so  the  porter  merely 
said,  “His  Graee  is  in  the  morning- 
room,  my  lord,"  and  the  young  noble¬ 
man  went  straight  into  his  father’s 
presence. 

When  the  Duke  of  Courthope  saw 
bis  son  enter  the  room  he  seized 
the  ex-Premier  familiarly  by  the  arm, 
and  swinging  him  round,  walked  to 
meet  the  marquis,  talking  privately 
and  earnestly. 

“  My  son  —  Lord  Lurker,”  said  the 
duke  rather  excitedly,  looking  from 
the  ex-Premier  to  Lord  Kinsgear  :  and 
then  he  added  rapidly,  “  The  minis¬ 
try  will  be  out  in  less  than  a  week, 
and  I  have  the  offer  of  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Household,  or  in  Dub¬ 
lin  for  you,  so  you  had  better  think 
which  you  will  have,  and  thank 
Lord  Lurker,  who  has  remembered 
you  before  any  one  else.”  The  duke 
drew  himself  up  with  a  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  importance,  half  touching,  half 
funny. 

Ijord  Kinsgear  looked  down  and  ap¬ 
peared  embarrassed,  but  he  took  the 


offered  hand  of  l^ord  Lurker  and 
stammered  some  commonplace  words 
of  acknowledgment,  which  the  duke 
supplemented  in  a  manner  altogether 
fulsome  and  extravagant,  as  though 
it  had  been  the  most  wonderful  and 
honorable  thing  ever  known  that  a 
choice  of  situations  not  unlike  those 
of  grooms  or  footmen  should  have 
been  offered  to  his  son. 

“  1  shall  never  forget  the  kindness 
which  has  been  shown  to  me  by  my 
suvrin  while  life  lasts,"  said  the  duke, 
who  pronounced  one  of  the  royal 
appellations  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
and  he  seemed  offended  that  his  son 
did  not  evince  a  gratitude  equally 
demonstrative. 

Lord  Lurker  said  he  would  take 
care  that  both  places  shoulil  be  kept 
open  for  a  week,  and  then  hurried  off 
to  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
future  Premier,  Lord  Corny  n,  who  had 
talked  himself  into  a  position  of 
great  importance,  by  never  giving  an 
opinion  or  saying  anything  with  a 
clear  meaning. 

“  I  think  you  should  have  been  a 
little  more  civil,”  said  the  duke  dryly 
to  his  son  when  they  were  gone. 
“  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
would  give  their  ears  for  such  an 
offer.”  His  Grace  settled  his  hand¬ 
some  whiskers  in  his  cravat  with  a 
displeased  air,  for  he  felt  that  the 
fruits  of  his  influence  and  parliament¬ 
ary  connection  were  slighted  by  his 
son. 

Lord  Kinsgear  explained  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  showing  any  want 
of  politeness  or  good  manners,  but 
the  duke’s  feathers  had  been  a  good 
deal  ruffled,  and  his  voice  was  almost 
stern  when  he  spoke  next. 

“  Have  you  seen  Sharpe  V  ”  his 
Grace  asked  impatiently. 

“  Yes,”  said  Lord  Kinsgear,  “  and  I 
have  got  so  much  money  for  you  in  my 
pocket  that  I  cannot  button  ray  coat.” 

"  Well,”  answered  his  Grace, 
whose  face  immediately  broke  into 
that  frank  and  delightful  smile  of  his, 
“fortunately  there’s  the  phaeton  out¬ 
side  ;  I  suppose  we  can  lift  it  into  the 
boot  ?  Come  down-stairs.  If  old 
Boldjo  or  Grimby  were  to  see  us  han¬ 
dling  bank-notes  together  they  would 
be  coming  round  us  with  some  of  their 
confounded  subscriptions,  and  Boult- 
bee  would  carry  the  news  all  over  the 
town  before  he  was  an  hour  older.” 

The  father  and  son  descended  from 
the  upper  world  together  down  into 
one  of  those  dim  little  boxes  under 
ground,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
dressing-rooms,  but  which  are  com¬ 
monly  used  for  election  purposes  and 
private  interviews  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  and  strangers  who 
come  to  see  them  on  business.  The 
money  having  there  changed  hands, 
and  the  Duke  of  Courthope  being  re¬ 
stored  to  high  good-humor,  his  Grace 
recurred  again  to  the  kindness  of  the 
minister  who  had  actually  bound 
himself  by  a  promise  before  the  seals 
of  office  were  in  his  hands. 


“  My  own  opinion  is  rather  in  favor 
of  Dublin,”  said  the  duke,  knitting 
his  brows  reflectively  as  if  discussing 
j^n  affair  of  vast  importance.  “  'fhe 
Household  is  all  very  well,  but,  by 
George,  if  you  slip  up  you’re  done 
for.  You  may  have  your  own  way 
more  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  'Phey 
oflered  to  make  me  Viceroy  five  years 
ago,  through  Colonel  Spinner,  the 
whip,  whom  you  saw  with  us  just  now, 
but  I  would  not  spend  the  money 
necessary  upon  it.  Lord  Laekington 
is  to  go  out  now :  he  has  plenty  of 
money  and  a  new  title.  He  is  sure  to 
make  up  a  good  deal  to  you ;  but 
you  must  steer  clear  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,”  added  the  duke,  laughing,  “  for 
he  has  got  a  son,  and  is  sure  to  spend 
all  his  money  on  his  place  before  it 
has  done  with  him.  Lord  Ilanapcr 
will  be  Chief  Secretary  :  he  has  just 
come  of  age,  and  has  taken  a  double 
first  at  Oxford  I  hear,  besides  being 
the  Premier’s  nephew.  Lord  Al¬ 
gernon  Placard-Cardwcll,  your  cousin, 
Frank  Simony,  and  Augustus  Tre- 
corne  will  be  your  brother  aids-de- 
camp,  and  you  may  pass  a  season  very 
pleasantly  between  the  Phoenix  Park 
and  the  Kildare  Club.” 

“  My  lord !  ”  cried  a  loud  excited 
voice  at  the  door,  while  an  impatient 
knock  was  heard  for  admittance. 

“  Come  in,”  said  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope,  more  or  less  dis{)leased  that 
any  one  should  presume  to  disturb  him 
without  express  permission  to  do  so. 

“My  lord,”  said  Colonel  Spinner, 
the  Conservative  whip,  for  it  was  he, 
and  he  spoke  in  an  agitated  way, 
“  have  you  heard  the  news  ?  There’s  a 
mutiny  in  India,  and  our  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  must  be  shelved.  AVe 
are  bound  not  to  harass  the  ministry 
till  the  trouble’s  over.” 

“  By  George  I  ”  thundered  the  duke 
in  amazement ;  “  that’s  mighty  sud¬ 
den.  Tell  me  all  about  it.”  And  he 
listened  with  curious  emotion  whilst 
the  Conservative  whip  poured  out  to 
him  the  tidings  which  had  just 
come  by  telegraph,  after  which  he 
hurried  to  scatter  his  intelligence 
into  other  ears.  Then  Lord  Kinsgear 
spoke  :  — 

“Father,”  said  he,  with  a  flushed 
cheek  and  a  kindling  eye,  address¬ 
ing  the  duke  with  an  affectionate 
earnestness  not  habitual  to  him  — 
“  Father,  let  me  volunteer  for  active 
service  in  one  of  the  regiments  which 
will  be  ordered  out  for  India.” 

“  By  all  means.  Most  proper,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Duke  of  Courthope.  “  We 
will  ^o  together  to  the  commander-in- 
chiet  at  once.  The  country  is  in 
danger,  and  your  place  is  in  the 
ftont.  Egad,  I  wish  I  was  ten  years 
younger,  I  would  put  on  my  sword 
and  swing  into  my  cavalry  saddle 
again.” 

His  Grace  looked  very  gallant  and 
knightly  as  he  spoke.  There  was 
not  a  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  have  ridden  to  battle  with  a 
hraver  or  a  calmer  heart.  Born  in 
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other  times,  he  would  h.ive  done  England  as  good  service 
as  Chandos  or  Sydney.  He  was  ineivly  out  of  his  place  in 
an  age  of  cominerce,  and  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
it;  but  directly  the  sound  of  the  clarion  was  heard  from 
afar,  all  the  inslincts  of  a  race  of  soldiers  awoke  in  him. 
A  courtier  in  expectancy,  a  petty  place-hunter  but  an  hour 
ago,  he  was  trausligured  into  a  knight  and  a  warrior,  ready 
to  give  his  only  sou,  his  very  life,  for  England. 

(To  be  contiDued.) 


ABOUT  SNAILS. 

The  snail  is  a  peculiar  fellow.  He  has  odd  notions  of 
things,  odd  ways, odd  likes  and  dislikes;  and  (here  is  much 
diversity  in  the  modes  in  which  he  is  regarded  by  hum  in 
creatures  —  varying  from  decided  favor  to  unmitigated  dis¬ 
gust  Some  of  us  give  him  so  high  a  c'naracter  for  genius 
that  we  attribute  to  him,  rather  than  to  Sir  Charles  Wheat¬ 
stone  and  I’rolessor  Morse,  the  invention  of  the  electric  tel¬ 
egraph;  while  others  amongst  us  display  the  crowning 
proof  of  our  liking  for  him  —  we  eat  him. 

Children  have  their  favorite  way  of  coaxing  snails  to 
come  out  of  their  sentry-boxes.  In  some  parts  of  Surrey 
they  make  use  of  a  couplet  equally  marked  by  clearness 
and  severity :  — 

Snail,  snail,  come  out  of  your  hole, 

Or  else  I’ll  beat  you  ns  black  as  a  coal ! 

And  this  is  continued  until  the  snail  puts  his  head  out  of 
his  shell.  In  Devonshire  the  invocation  is  expanded  to 
four  verses,  and  begins  in  a  somewhat  more  poetic 
form :  — 

Snail,  snail,  shoot  out  your  horns. 

In  Silesia  the  “  Sehnecke,  sehnecke  ”  is  threatened  with 
the  dire  fate  of  being  thrown  to  the  crows  to  <  at  in  the 
gutter  unless  he  shows  his  horns.  In  Naples  the  cry, 
“  Jesce,  jc'ce.  Coma”  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  — 
so  true  it  is  that,  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances,  nurs¬ 
ery  rhymes  an<l  children's  sing-song  find  their  way  from 
country  to  country  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Enro|>e. 

According  to  an  old  book  called  the  “  Shepherd’s  Calen¬ 
dar,”  the  snail  appears  to  have  been  credited  in  past  times 
with  combative  propensities.  In  one  edition  of  the  work 
there  is  a  curious  wood  cut  representing  a  snail  defying  the 
attacks  of  an  armed  man.  In  another  the  details  are  more 
fully  worked  out.  A  walled  city  has  upon  one  of  the  tow¬ 
ers  a  snail,  with  head  out  and  horns  up;  several  men  and 
a  woman  are  attacking  him.  She  threatens  to  drive  liim 
out  with  her  distatf,  because  he  has  been  a  marauder 
among  the  corn,  vines,  and  fruit-trees.  The  armed  men 
talk  boldly,  menacing  him  with  expulsion  from  the  tower. 
If  he  does  not  be  oil  soon  they  will  catch  him;  and  then  — 

Wc  shal  thee  flay  out  of  thy  foule  skyn. 

And  ill  a  dyshc  with  onyons  and  peper 

Wo  shill  thee  dresse,  and  with  stronge  vyneger. 

There  was  never  yet  any  Lombarde 

That  dyd  thee  eat  in  such  manar  of  wyse ; 

And  broke  we  shal  thy  house  stronge  and  hardye. 

But  the  snail  was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  replied :  — 

I  am  a  beest  of  ryght  great  mervaric ; 

U|>un  my  backe  my  house  reysed  I  liero ; 

I  am  neither  Hesshc  ne  bone  to  avayle  ; 

As  well  as  a  great  oxe  two  homes  1  were. 

If  that  these  armed  men  approaehc  me  nere, 

I  shal  them  toone  vaynquysshe  every  one  ; 

But  they  dare  nat  fur  fere  of  me  alone. 

Some  folks  say  that  the  snail  dies  hard,  not  consenting 
to  be  killed  (luite  so  quickly  as  his  adversaries  desire  and 
intend  A  Kentish  lady,  many  years  ago,  wishing  to  nitke 
a  miniature  t>wer  of  shell-work  to  adorn  a  cabinet,  went  in 
search  of  some  prettily  marked  snails  on  the  slopes  of  the 
neighboring  chalk  hills.  Her  tender  heart  scarcely  liked 
the  office  of  killing  them ;  but,  mustering  up  courage,  she 


put  them  into  a  large  basin,  and  poured  boiling  water  over 
them  :  making  assurance  doubly  sure  by  a  second  bath  of 
scalding  water  when  the  first  was  cold.  She  took  the  basin 
out  to  a  summer-house  in  the  garden.  Next  morning,  in¬ 
stead  of  finding  the  snails  dead,  she  saw  them  crawling 
about,  some  in  the  basin  and  some  out ;  while  a  few  (with 
exquisite  irony)  were  eating  the  very  paste  with  which 
they  were  to  be  stuck  to  the  Aell-work  tower. 

That  the  snail  is  a  troublesome  visitor  to  gardeners  and 
farmers  is  well  known ;  he  insists  on  eating  the  cabbages 
and  other  good  things  which  were  intended  for  a  very  ditfer^ 
ent  class  of  customers.  The  district  around  Dorking  is 
plentifully  stocked  with  them.  Besides  the  large  striped 
brown  variety,  there  is  a  colony  of  white  snails,  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  that  district  from  Italy.  Some  writers 
say  that  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  introduced  them ;  some  say 
Single-Speech  Hamilton ;  others  affirm  that  they  were 
brought  to  the  spot  to  indulge  the  whimsical  taste  of  an 
Italian  lady,  married  to  a  Surrey  gentleman.  Similar  white 
snails  being  found  iu  some  parts  of  Cambridgeshire,  the 
monks  of  the  olden  time  have  been  credited  with  their  in¬ 
troduction  ;  while,  going  still  further  back,  the  Romans  are 
accused,  because  such  snails  have  been  met  with  in  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  Roman  villa  in  Oxfordshire.  But  let  him  have 
come  whence  or  when  or  how  he  may,  the  large  snail  seems 
to  like  his  quarters,  and  to  evince  no  intention  to  depart. 

That  snails  are  prized  tor  medicinal  purposes  is  well 
known,  though  perhaps  less  in  town  districts  than  in  the 
country.  A  gentleman  has  narrated  that  he  used,  when 
a  youngster,  to  sally  forth  in  the  morning,  and  collect  snails 
from  the  fruit-trees  for  the  indulgence  of  an  invalid  lady, 
who  used  to  boil  or  stew  them  with  milk,  and  take  them  as 
a  medicinal  food  or  dietetic  medicine.  That  they  are  good 
for  consumption  is  a  firm  article  of  faith  in  many  quarters ; 
and  when  we  are  told  that  the  patients  were  better  after 
than  before  taking  (hem,  what  are  we  to  say 'f  Shall  we 
dispute  with  those  who  ought  to  know  best  ?  There  was  a 
lady  who  took  a  dozen  every  morning,  common  garden 
snails,  which  she  boiled  in  milk,  and  considered  good  diet 
for  a  delicate  con>titution.  Bruises  are  among  the  small 
troubles  which  snails  are  credited  with  the  power  of  curing. 
The  medicine  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  wont  to  mix 
pounded  snails  with  the  other  materials  for  their  plasters. 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  an  old  Cumberland  mar. 
had  warranty  for  his  belief  on  this  point.  A  tourist,  while 
climbing  Skiddaw,  or  one  of  the  neighboring  mountains, 
bruised  his  shin,  and  asked  a  dalesman  what  he  h.ad  better 
do.  “Just  seek  oot  a  big  black  snail,  and  let  him  crawl 
o’er ’t ;  and  'gage  me  waird,  thou’lt  find  nae  mair  harm 
o ’t.” 

But  it  is  not  to  consumptive  or  delicate  patients  alone 
that  snails  are  administered ;  persons  in  robust  health  are 
known  to  reli-h  them  thoroughly;  and  if  we  declaim 
against  the  dish  as  something  foolish  or  objectionable,  we 
are  met  with  the  poser,  “  If  oysters,  mussels,  cockles,  and 
periwinkles  are  allowed  to  pass  muster,  why  not  snails  ?  ” 
A  gentleman  one  day  s.aw  a  peasant  child  eating  snails, 
and  asked  her  a  few  questions  how  and  why  the  obtained 
them.  “  We  hooks  ’em  out  of  the  wall  with  a  stick  in  win¬ 
ter  time,  and  we  roasts  ’em ;  and  when  they’re  done  spit¬ 
ting,  they  be  a-done,  and  we  takes  ’em  out  with  a  fork,  and 
eats  ’em.  Sometimes  we  has  a  jug  heaped  up,  pretty  nigh 
my  pinafore  full.”  Another  country  explorer  came  u[)on  a 
gvpsy  encampment  in  Oxfordshire,  having  their  Sunday 
dinner  on  Shotover  Hill.  They  were  eating  snails  roasted 
on  the  embers  of  a  wood  fire,  with  roast  potatoes  ai  an  ac¬ 
companiment.  He  was  assured  that  the  snails  were  very 
nice,  and  was  ho  pitably  invited  to  participate;  but  some¬ 
how  he  could  not  find  the  inclination  to  say  yes.  Oeorge 
Borrow,  the  great  authority  on  gypsy  life,  fully  corroborates 
the  liking  (or  this  gastronomic  delicacy.  He  says  i.i  his 
“  Zincali :  ”  “  Know  this,  O  Gentile,  whether  thou  lie  from 
the  land  of  Gorgios  (England),  or  of  the  B  isnb  (Spain), 
that  the  very  gypsies  who  consider  a  ragout  of  snails  a  de¬ 
licious  dish,  will  not  touch  an  eel,  because  it  bears  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  snake.”  A  gentleman  has  been  seen  to  pick 
up  snails  in  the  road,  and  eat  them  with  as  much  relish  as 
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epicures  do  native  oysters.  An  Italian  peasant  girl  was 
seen  to  collect  three  quarts  ot  snails  in  two  hours,  in  the 
nrden  of  an  English  lamily  residing  in  that  country. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  motive,  she  stated  that  she 
wanted  them  for  a  special  supper  which  she  was  preparing 
for  her  brother  and  his  wife,  who  were  about  to  pay  her  a 
visit.  The  snails  which  she  selected  were  of  the  large 
brown  kind.  In  the  old  days  when  witchcraft  was  a  re¬ 
doubtable  article  of  popular  Lith  in  Scotland,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  children  of  a  poor  woman  were  seen  to 
be  in  good  health  and  apparently  well  fed,  at  a  time  when 
the  villagers  generally  were  pinched  with  scarcity  and 
dearth,  'i'hey  could  not  understand  it,  and  so  they  logi¬ 
cally  accused  her  of  being  in  league  with  the  Evil  One. 
She  was  tried,  and  under  the  influence  of  something  like 
torture,  told  her  tale  —  which  was  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
fed  the  children  on  snails,  which  fattened  them  up ;  she  bad 
a  great  quantity  of  them  in  store,  but  did  not  wish  to  tell 
her  neighbors,  possibly  to  avoid  their  censure,  but  more 
probably  to  keep  the  store  to  herself.  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun, 
her  judge,  had  not  much  diflSculty  in  acquitting  the  poor 
soul  of  witchcraft.  There  has  been  a  little  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  the  salting  down  of  snails  for  future  use.  About 
ten  years  ago  a  paragraph  appeared  concerning  a  poor 
woman,  who,  during  a  hard  winter,  fed  her  children  on 
snails  which  she  had  salted  down  in  a  barrel ;  she  kept  her 
youngsters  in  health  at  a  time  when  other  food  was  too 
dear  lor  her  scanty  resources.  A  question  arose  whether 
salt  would  not  melt  the  snails  away  ?  Some  persons  asserted 
that  it  would  not ;  and  cited  the  case  of  the  wife  of  an  Irish 
gravel  digger,  at  Blackheath,  who  systematically  salted 
down  snails  as  food  for  her  children.  Others  stated  that 
the  snails  cannot  be  salted  down  directly,  but  that  they 
may  be  scalded,  then  drawn  out  of  the  shells  like  periwin¬ 
kles,  and  salted  when  the  shells  have  been  thrown  aside. 
This  plan  is  adopted  in  Normandy.  Even  if  they  were  to 
melt  down,  however,  the  pulp  would  still  be  available  as  a 
kind  of  soup,  coddled  up  with  milk  or  other  accompani¬ 
ments. 

In  Continental  countries  snail  eating  is  much  better  un¬ 
derstood,  much  more  systematically  managed,  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  A  newspaper  correspondent,  retailing  the  gossip  of 
Kome,  recently  said :  “  A  very  extraordinary  article  of  diet 
agreeable  to  wman  palates,  has  just  come  into  season.  In 
the  morning  shrill  voices  call  through  the  streets  ‘  Lumac- 
che  1  belle  lumacche  I’  and  countrywomen,  with  large  bas¬ 
kets  of  freshly  gathered  snails,  are  to  be  seen  stalking  along 
and  surrounded  every  now  and  then  by  early  housekeepers, 
who  either  boil  the  snails,  shells  and  all,  making  minestra 
of  them,  or,  having  attained  superior  skill  in  cookery,  stew 
the  creatures,  season  them,  and  fry  in  oil.” 

The  snail  dealers  are  not  content  with  collecting  the 
corkscrew  individuals  wherever  they  may  happen  to  see 
them ;  they  proceed  more  systematically,  and  keep  up 
snail  gardens  or  snail  preserves ;  it  is  really  snail  culture, 
analogous  in  some  degree  to  the  Oyster  culture  of  England 
and  France.  In  the  Voralberg,  a  bit  of  the  Tyrol  that 
juts  in  like  a  wedge  between  Bavaria  and  Switzerland, 
there  are  regular  snail  gardens  intended  to  subserve  the  | 
twofold  purpose  of  ridding  the  farmers  of  a  nuisance,  and 
providing  an  article  of  food  for  such  human  beings  as  can 
relish  it.  In  various  parts  of  the  canton  or  district,  during 
two  or  three  summer  months,  the  gardens,  hedges,  coppices, 
woods,  and  damp  places  are  thoroughly  examined  by  boys 
and  girls,  who  collect  the  snails,  and  deposit  them  in  small 
plots  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Each  of  these 
plots  forms  a  dry  garden  an  acre  or  two  in  extent,  free 
from  trees  and  shrubs,  and  having  a  moat  or  running  ^ 
water  all  round  it.  The  plot  is  covered  with  little  heaps 
of  twigs  of  the  mountain  pine,  mixed  lightly  with  moss  ; 
these  heaps  are  placed  at  regular  distances  apart.  The 
snails  creep  into  them  for  shelter  alike  against  the  cold  of  ' 
night  and  the  heat  of  mid-day  sun.  When  this  shelter  is 
lessened  by  the  decat  of  the  small  leaves  on  the  twigs,  the 
heaps  are  furbished  up  with  a  new  supply.  Every  day  the  | 
snails  are  ted  with  cabbage  leaves  and  grass,  receiving  an  | 
extra  allowance  in  damp  weather.  When  harvest  is  over,  ! 


I  and  winter  shows  signs  of  approaching,  they  rc'gularly  bur- 
I  row  themselves  in  the  heaps,  and  (hguraiively  speaking) 
tuck  in  snugly  for  the  winter.  The  water,  after  flowing  all 
round  the  margin  of  the  plot,  escapes  by  one  outlet  only; 
I  and  at  this  outlet  the  moat  is  guarded  by  a  grating. 

[  The  snails  often  tumble  into  the  wa'er  while  crawling 
j  about  their  domain,  or  get  into  it  somehow  or  other,  anS 
I  are  carried  by  the  stream  towards  the  grating ;  this  is 
I  examined  every  morning,  and  all  the  wanderers  taken 
back  to  their  garden.  When  the  snails  have  sealed  them¬ 
selves  up,  they  are  collected  for  the  market,  packed  in 
perforated  boxes  lined  with  straw.  According  to  the 
plentifulness  of  the  grass  and  cabbage  crop,  each  plot  or 
garden  may  contain  from  fifteen  to  forty  thousand  snails, 
some  of  which  come  to  grief  before  the  summer  is  over; 
but  the  majority  are  destined  to  the  honor  of  appearing  on 
the  dinner-table  or  supper-table  of  the  South  Tyrolese 
inhabitants,  who  greatly  relish  them.  The  s)  stem  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  commendable  one,  seeing  that  it  brings  to  an 
available  market  what  would  otherwise  be  a  nuisance  and 
source  of  loss  to  the  husbandman. 

There  is  another  characteristic  for  which  the  snail  claims 
attention,  a  claim  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  know  very 
little  about  it.  l^e  snail,  according  to  some  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  discovered  or  invented  the  electric  telegraph  ;  nay, 
he  is  the  electric  telegraph,  in  his  own  prop-r  though 
somewhat  crooked  person.  About  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago  this  matter  was  much  talked  about,  especially  in 
France.  We  in  England  contented  ourselves  with  the 
designation  Sympathetic  Snails  ;  but  our  energetic  neigh¬ 
bors  across  the  Channel  rushed  into  science  at  once,  and 
talked  of  the  Teldgraphe  Escargotique.  The  assertion  or 
opinion  on  which  it  was  founded,  was  that  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  including  snails,  when  brought  into  contact, 
become  afiected  by  an  identity  of  function  and  movement. 
This  identity,  it  was  alleged,  would  continue  after  the 
creatures  were  separated;  inasmuch  that  if  you  touched 
the  head  of  one  the  other  would  feel  it  though  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  would  show  some  kind  of  movement  in  the 
head;  if  you  touched  either  one  on  the  tail,  the  tail  of  the 
other  would  manifest  more  or  less  agitation ;  and  so  on. 
The  practical  application  of  this  would  be  the  construction 
of  a  code,  alphabet,  or  vocabulary  of  signals,  giving  to 
each  movement  of  the  animal  a  definite  meaning.  And 
thus  we  might  make  a  snail  telegraph  —  the  slowest  of 
animals  employed  to  convey  the  quickest  of  messages. 

The  late  Doctor  William  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  noticed  this  matter 
in  his  letters  on  Animal  Magnetism.  He  alike  avoided 
belief  and  scepticism ;  he  had  not  tested  the  subject  by 
experiment,  and  therefore  could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  ot 
the  statements;  while  he  guarded  himself  on  the  other 
hand  from  attributing  either  falsehood  or  stupidity  to  the 
snail  advocates.  It  appears  that  Messrs.  Allix  and  Benoit, 
two  Frenchmen,  made  observations  separately,  and  then 
agreed  to  work  together.  They  had  two  sets  of  snails, 
each  set  comprising  as  many  as  there  are  letters  in  the 
French  alphabet,  one  particular  snail  to  one  particular 
letter.  Each  pair  (say  A)  had  been,  as  asserted,  brought 
into  contact  in  Paris ;  and  each  thereby  acquired  the  in¬ 
stinctive  or  involuntary  power  of  trembling  or  moving 
whenever  the  other  was  touched,  however  far  ofi'  it  might 
be.  Another  pair,  similarly  brought  into  contact,  might 
be  made  to  denote  B,  and  so  on  throughout  the  alpha^t. 
One  complete  set  was  carried  over  to  America  to  com¬ 
mence  a  telegraph  system  in  which  cables  and  wires 
would  be  alike  dispensed  with. 

According  to  the  accounts  given  in  French  pamphlets 
and  newspapers,  referred  to  by  Doctor  Gregory,  the  tele¬ 
graphing  was  thus  managed.  When  a  word  was  to  be 
transmitted  from  Paris,  the  snail  belonging  to  the  first 
letter  was  brought  by  some  kind  of  galvanic  apparatus 
(not,  so  lar  as  we  can  find,  clearly  described)  into  a  state 
of  disturbance.  The  partner  or  companion  snail  in 
America  at  once  sympathized,  or  received  the  same  kind 
of  galvanic  shock,  and  exhibited  the  same  kind  of  disturb¬ 
ance.  This,  however,  could  not  be  ascertained  without 
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tetting.  In  order  to  apply  a  test,  the  operator  in  America 
touched  all  his  snails  in  succession  with  a  small  apparatus; 
one  of  them  alone  was  affected  in  a  particular  way ;  and 
the  operator  at  once  inferred  that  the  companion  of  that 
one  was  being  touched  or  in  some  way  operated  on  in 
Paris.  He  knew  the  alphabetical  names  or  equivalents  of 
all  his  own  snails:  he  noted  which  among  them  was 
affected,  and  he  hence  inferred  what  letter  his  colleague 
in  Paris  wished  to  transmit.  And  so  on  through  all  the 
successive  letters  and  words  of  the  message. 

“  Now  all  this,”  said  the  learned  professor,  “  may  appear 
at  first  sight  absurd  and  ridiculous.  I  confess  it  appeared 
BO  to  me  when  I  first  heard  of  it ;  but  when  I  recollected 
all  I  had  seen  of  sympathy  in  men,  all  that  was  known 
about  sympathy  in  the  lower  animals,  and  when  I  read  the 
account  given  by  Monsieur  Allix,  a  gentleman  well  versed 
in  science,  of  the  successful  experiments  at  which  he  bad 
assisted,  I  perceived  that  the  only  difficulty  lay  in  admit¬ 
ting  the  fact  of  the  extraordinary  sympathy  of  snails ;  and 
that,  this  being  granted,  all  the  rest  was  not  only  possible 
but  easy.  Now  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  habits 
of  snails ;  and  surely  I  am  not  entitled  to  dispute  facts, 
thus  attested,  without  some  investigation  into  them.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  alleged  sympathy  is  impossible.”  He 
admitted  that  a  verification  of  the  statements  would  re¬ 
quire  full  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  experiments 
had  been  carried  on.  He  credited  the  inventors  with  ten 
years’  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he 
waited  for  further  information  before  he  could  judge  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Supposing  all  to  come  out  right  and  square, 
he  was  justified  in  adding,  “  It  will  certainly  be  very  re¬ 
markable  if  a  snail  telegraph  should  come  into  action, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  proverbial  slowness  of  the  animal 
concerned,  should  rival  in  rapidity  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  surpass  it  in  security,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  wires 
to  be  cut  by  an  enemy ;  Insides  being  infinitely  less  costly, 
since  no  solid  tangible  means  of  communication  are  re¬ 
quired.  all  that  is  needed  being  the  apparatus  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  and  the  properly  prepared  snails.” 

Exactly  so;  but  where  is  the  snail  telegraph?  Trans¬ 
atlantic  companies  have  spent  millions  of  money  on  cables 
since  Doctor  Gregory  wrote;  and  they  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  make  use  of  our  shelly  friends  as  substitutes, 
if  promises  had  been  duly  followed  by  performances.  But, 
tolegraph  or  not,  the  snail  is  an  ingenious  fellow,  concern¬ 
ing  whose  doings  and  qualities  we  have  much  to  learn. 


THE  OLD  CHAPEL^MASTER. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

I.  THE  CATHEDRAL  ORGAN-LOFT. 

I  HAD  just  finished  my  work  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  on  my  way  home  resolved  to  run  into  the  cathedral 
and  see  mv  old  landlord  and  music-master,  Herr  Zadaka, 
BO  that  if  the  service  was  over  I  might  walk  home  with  him. 

I  had  been  now  ten  months  in  Ratisbon,  and  in  that  time 
had  contrived  to  learn  a  little  counterpoint,  a  good  deal  of 
thorough-bass,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  either  of  love. 
Perhaps  my  progress  in  the  latter  passion  was  aided  by  the 
fact  that  I  preferred  seeing  my  own  likeness  photographed 
small  in  the  blue  eyes  of  Friiulein  Zadaka  to  the  conning 
over  the  masses  of  Palestrina  and  the  elaborate  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  older  masters.  It  is  also  possible  that  this  sud¬ 
den  desire  of  mine  for  a  walk  with  the  old  chapel-master 
might  have  been  increased  by  the  probability  of  Lisa  being 
up  in  the  organ-loft  with  him. 

The  congregation  bad  already  dispersed  ;  and  as  I  met 
them  streaming  across  the  great  square,  I  felt  sure  that 
Zadaka  would  m  putting  by  nis  music  and  starting  home¬ 
wards  by  the  time  1  reached  the  cathedral.  It  was  sunset, 
and  a  great  flood  of  light  was  streaming  in  through  the 
western  door  and  windows  as  I  entered,  irradiating  tomb 
and  pillar,  and  spreading  across  the  floor  of  the  nave  a  | 


broad  band  of  glorious  radiance  like  a  cloth  of  gold  laid 
down  for  some  emperor's  coronation.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  church  except  one  acolyte  in  a  white  surplice,  who  was 
removing  some  tall  silver  candlesticks  from  a  side  altar. 
All  at  once  the  organ  broke  out  with  a  great  volume  of  re¬ 
joicing  Eound,  and  a  portion  of  Palestrina’s  fine  mass, 
“  Stella  quam  viderant  Magi,”  was  poured  forth  with  splen¬ 
did  power,  and  a  spirit  of  devotion  worthy  of  the  composer 
himself.  I  was  so  delighted  that  I  ran  under  the  organ- 
loft  and  clapped  my  hands,  just  as  the  great  deluge  of 
music  had  subsided  to  a  mere  calm  ripple  of  harmony,  pure 
and  sweet  as  a  maiden’s  hymn. 

An  old  gray  head  crowned  by  a  black-velvet  cap,  a  head 
worthy  of  Titian’s  painting,  looked  out  between  the  crim¬ 
son  curtains  of  the  oi^an-loft,  and  a  voice  cried,  — 

“  Ha  1  my  lieber  Karl,  it  is  you,  then,  who  applaud  the 
old  Chapel-master.  Come  up  here,  and  I  will  play  you  a 
finer  bit  than  that  from  the  ‘  Sicut  cervus  desiderat’  (As 
the  heart  pants  for  the  water  springs).  Como  up,  my  dear 
son.  I  want  you  to  hear  this  hautlwy  stop.” 

I  sprang  up  the  old  stairs  with  the  agility  of  three-and- 
twenty,  and  was  in  a  moment  by  Zadaka’s  side,  studying 
the  passage  in  the  old  music-book,  with  which  he  was  so 
enraptured. 

Again  he  played  a  glorious  passage  from  the  mass  he  had 
mentioned,  till  a  stray  gleam  of  sunset  fell  on  his  forehead, 
and  transformed  him  into  a  saint  singing  in  paradise  to  the 
glory  of  God.  His  eyes  glowed  with  renewed  youth  as  he 

ressed  the  deep-yellow  keys,  till  the  music  pealed  around 

im,  and  made  the  very ‘planks  under  our  feet,  and  the  carved 
cherubim  above  us,  vibrate  again.  Long  processional  pas¬ 
sages,  like  the  tramp  of  armies;  bright  carollings,  as  of 
welcoming  angels  ;  stormy  fugues  full  of  rude  thunder  and 
the  conflict  of  warring  hosts ;  groans  of  sorrow,  as  from  ex¬ 
piring  saints ;  then  a  radiant  peaceful  ending,  like  the  sub¬ 
siding  of  a  tempest ;  with  finally  an  outburst  of  delight,  as 
from  the  golden  doors  of  heaven  thrown  open  to  greet  the 
great  army  of  earth’s  martyrs.  As  the  last  note  finished 
and  the  organ  slowly  subsided  into  rest,  the  old  man,  worn 
out  by  the  vehemence  of  his  own  passion,  closed  the  book, 
rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  covered  his  eyes  from  the 
rich  light  that  now  fell  upon  them.  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment  or  two,  as  I  chattered  about  the  doings  of  the 
morning  —  the  pedantry  of  one  master  and  the  cleverness 
of  another. 

“  And  that  Steiger,  does  ho  ever  talk  of  me  to  you  ?  ” 
said  Zadaka  abruptly,  watching  me  as  I  replied. 

“  Steiger  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Steiger.  I  see  he  has —  you  color.  Tell  me  what 
he  said.” 

“  That  you  seemed  like  a  man  who  had  committed  some 
crime,  living  so  apart,  and  that  no  one  knew  your  antece¬ 
dents.” 

“  He  said  that  ?  Yes,  because  he  tried  to  be  organist 
here  in  this  cathedral,  and  I  beat  him  in  open  competi¬ 
tion.” 

“  Oh,  no  one  cares  what  Steiger  says :  bis  blood  is  as 
black  as  ink,  and  he  is  as  full  of  malice  as  a  melon  is  of 
seeds.  We’re  going  to  give  him  a  cats’  concert  the  last 
night  before  the  vacation  —  such  a  one,  with  sixteen  trom¬ 
bones  and  double  tongs-and-poker  chorus.” 

“  Committed  a  crime  I  ”  mused  the  old  man.  “  Com¬ 
mitted  a  crime,  and  because  I  live  apart.  He  did  not  say 
what  crime  ?  ” 

”  No.  Oh,  don’t  think  again  of  such  a  fellow  m  that. 
He  hates  every  one.” 

”  Do  you  not  hear  a  footstep  in  the  nave  ?  ”  said  Zadaka, 
as  he  drew  back  the  curtains  and  looked  down  anxiously 
into  the  nave,  where  the  broad  roadway  of  light  still  lin¬ 
gered. 

“  No,  I  bear  nothing  ;  we  are  alone  here.  I  saw  the  last 
chorister  boy  go  out  as  you  were  playing  the  *  Sicut  cer¬ 
vus.’  ” 

“  Don’t  you  see  some  one  entering  at  the  west  door  ?  ” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

“  There,  by  the  monument  of  the  Seven  Merchants.” 

“  No,  I  see  no  one.” 
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“  Not  there  by  the  pulpit  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  You  look  to  the  left  pillar  —  I  mean  there  to  the  right. 
Look  !  it  is  crossing  towards  the  light  on  the  floor.” 

1  looked,  and  there  truly,  across  ilie  great  golden  band 
of  light,  I  saw  a  thin  youthful  figure  dressed  in  black,  with 
a  face  turned  from  us,  pass  slowly  towards  the  east  door. 

“There,  there!”  said  the  old  man,  with  a  painful  ex¬ 
pression  of  apprehension.  “  You  see  it  now  ;  1  am  not 
dreaming  —  it  is  he  1  You  see  it  1  ”  and  he  hid  his  eyes 
and  bent  his  head  in  his  hands. 

“  it  is  only  some  chance  visitor,”  1  said ;  “  I  will  run 
down  and  tell  him  the  cathedral  is  closing,  or  he  may  be 
locked  in.” 

I  ran  down  in  a  moment,  but  no  one  was  there.  I  called ; 
no  one  answered.  I  ran  from  the  east  door  to  the  west. 
No.  I  looked  into  the  choir  —  there  was  no  one.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  there  had  been  quite  time  for  a  stranger  pass¬ 
ing  by  to  enter,  cross  tow.ards  the  cast  door,  return,  and 
leave  before  I  had  descended  the  stairs  ;  and  that  was  the 
explanation  I  gave  of  what  Zadaka  evidently  was  inclined 
to  consider  as  a  supernatural  appearance,  without  any  more 
ground  than  his  own  excited  and  perhaps  morbid  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Just  then  I  heard  the  sweetest  little  voice  call,  “Herr 
Papa,  Herr  Papa,  where  are  you  V  ”  It  was  Lisa.  1  ran 
forward  to  meet  her,  and  we  ran  up  the  organ-stairs  to¬ 
gether.  Herr  Zadaka  had  fainted  I 

II.  THE  TEMPTATION. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  since  that  evening  in  the 
organ-loft,  and  1  had  grown  into  a  musician  of  some  skid, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  had  developed  what  my  enthusiastic 
fellow-students  were  kind  enough  to  term  “  a  genius  for 
composition.”  My  ideas  were  crude,  no  doubt,  and  imita¬ 
tive,  but  they  came  fast,  and  I  found  in  myself  an  ability 
to  select  and  marshal  them.  They  seemed  to  take  shape; 
and  while  men  more  clever  than  myself,  certainly  more  sci¬ 
entific,  were  wasting  their  time  on  drawing-room  music,  I 
always  kept  in  view  the  one  settled  pur[>ose  of  my  life  — 
original  composition.  Opera-writing,  as  admitting  of  great 
play  of  imagination,  and  embracing  almost  every  stylo  of 
com|)08ition,  was  the  path  I  had  selected  to  fame;  and  the 
crown  Beethoven  and  Mozart  had  strixen  for  no  one  but 
pedants  and  cantankerous  fools  like  Steiger  could  dare  to 
despise.  I  had  begun  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Romeo 
and  .Juliet,  with  a  fair  story  interwoven  ;  my  love  for  Lisa 
had  inspired  me  for  the  work.  I  poured  into  it  all  my 
love  Ibr  her.  That  first  passion,  that  never  burns  again  so 
purely  and  so  brightly,  gave,  I  thought,  a  tenderness  and 
truth  to  the  love  passages  that  I  ndght  never  be  able  again 
to  represent  with  such  Italian  passion  and  sustained  vigor. 
For  my  next  Ofxera  I  might  take  the  Ccnci  or  Manfred^  or 
some  deeper  or  darker  subject,  and  throw  into  that  the  am 
bition  of  riper  years  ;  but  love,  love  1  had  decided  should 
be  the  master-spring  of  this  my  first  work.  I  toiled  on, 
selecting  and  rejecting,  throwing  away  much,  but  only  to 
dig  still  deeper  for  the  gold.  I  wrote  first  a  general 
sketch,  taking  special  pains  to  blend  harmoniously  together 
the  melodies  with  which  I  interspersed  it.  With  fatherly 
care,  niy  old  master,  Zadaka,  guided  my  effort  and  directed 
my  callow  judgment.  Some  of  my  finest  things  he  thought 
too  fine,  and  almost  with  tears  in  my  eyes  cut  them  ruth¬ 
lessly  out  with  that  too  ready  pen  of  his,  and  with  sweep- 
ing  red  lines  that  pained  me  almost  like  gashes  across  my 
flesh.  Here  some  phrase  that  1  h«tl  carelessly  struck  off 
grew,  under  his  care,  into  a  duel  whose  charms  be  insisted 
on.  Many  midnight  hours  we  heard  together  the  great 
cathedral  clock  hammer  its  nails  into  Time’s  coffin;  many 
happy  mornings  we  tried  over  songs  till  their  last  finish 
could  be  obtained,  and  they  flowed  off  my  violin  like  silk 
from  a  polished  reel.  With  all  the  fire  of  youth  about  me, 
perseverance  enough  to  hew  down  mountains,  yet  patience 
scarcely  enough  to  level  a  molehill,  I  should  have  sunk  un¬ 
der  the  apparently  hopeless  task,  had  not  the  good  old 
Mentor  aided  my  faltering  steps  and  cheered  me  with 


kindly  draughts  of  flattery  and  ho|)e.  Here  1  was  too 
rococo ;  there  too  modern ;  this  quartette  was  flimsy  ;  that 
chorus  a  mere  shout,  such  as  you  hear  in  Tyrolcte  taverns 
among  the  woodmen;  this  part  was  too  noisy;  that  too 
slight.  O  Romeo  and  Juliet,  thy  sufferings  —  noble  pair 
of  lovers  —  were  as  nothing  to  mine.  That  buzzing  pas¬ 
sage  ot  the  violins  to  express  the  flies  at  the  warm  edge  of 
a  summer  wood,  that  trill  of  nightingales  in  the  balcony 
scene,  cost  me  more  torture  before  it  got  right  than  ever 
the  Kgyptians  siifi'ered,  or  than  Philomel  herself  over  en¬ 
dured.'  Cellini  himself  never  took  more  pains  to  weld  and 
fuse?  and  rivet  together  the  junctions  of  the  Duke  of  Fer¬ 
rara’s  engraved  armor  than  I  did  to  blend  the  love  of  the 
moonlight  scene  (nearly  half  hautboys),  .and  the  terror  oftho 
charnel  house,  where  the  double  basses  groaned  and  mur¬ 
mured.  How  Zadaka  glowed  with  triumph  when  1  finished 
the  scene  in  the  balcony  with  passages  of  serenade  music 
dying  off  in  the  distance,  gurgling  nightingale  trills,  and 
then  a  far-olT'  shout  of  revellers  1  How  Lisa  bent  over  till 
I  coulil  feel  the  soft  warmth  of  her  cheek,  to  sing  us  the 
notes  for  the  dance  1  and  how  Zadaka’s  old  friend,  the 
Cure,  struck  in  with  the  bass  of  the  quarrelling  scene  that 
opens  the  opera  1  I  made  love  to  Lisa  in  Romeo’s  songs, 
anil  it  was  the  evening  after  practising  a  duet  of  the  two 
lovers,  that  I  first  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  and  heard  her 
solvlike  murmurs,  which  meant  she  loved  me  once  and  for¬ 
ever.  If  Zadaka  had  ever  been  ambitious  and  envious,  as 
he  used  to  say  ho  had  been  in  old  days  at  Vienna,  when  he 
was  the  bosom-friend  of  Mozart,  he  had  certainly  grown  a 
different  man  now.  He  was  never  tired  of  practising  and 
hearing  my  opera.  When  I  sat  down  and  played  my  pet 
bits,  he  stood  with  his  great  china  pipe,  like  the  very  god 
of  mu-ic  and  Rhadamanlhus  rolled  into  one  ;  and  when 
Lisa  sang  Juliet’s  songs,  he  stood  and  listened  like  Orpheus 
in  the  Klysian  Fields,  when  Kurydice  sings  to  him  of  their 
past  sorro'vs  and  their  present  joys. 

One  summer  evening  we  were  seated  under  the  vine 
outside  the  garden  window,  be  with  his  pipe,  I  with  my 
violin,  and  Lisa  singing  inside  at  the  piano  which  stood 
near  the  window.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  the  lamp  was 
not  lit.  A  nightingale,  jealous  of  Lisa,  was  preluding  on 
the  linden  in  the  garden. 

“  Oh,  Karl,”  said  Lisa,  as  she  concluded  the  song  with  a 
shake  tliat  seemed  to  defy  the  nightingale,  and  to  have 
stolen  all  its  harmony,  “  that  is  so  beautiful  1  You  will  be 
a  second  Mozart.  Now  you  shftll  have  some  coffee.  I’ll 
go  and  get  the  lamp,  although  you  haven’t  been  polite 
enough  to  give  me  an  encore.” 

“  Lisa  1  ”  I  said  ;  but  she  ran  up-stairs,  laughing. 

*•  That  girl  loves  you,”  said  a  voice  close  to  my  ear.  It 
was  Zadaka’s.  “  There  was  love  in  that  voice  and  in  yours 
—  but  you  do  not  xvant  me  to  tell  you  that  —  youth  and 
love,  they  are  one.  There  is  a  tone  of  voice  that  love 
only  can  produce,  it  cannot  be  assumed  ;  the  greatest  ac¬ 
tress  cannot  learn  those  tones.  It  is  the  heart  speaking, 
and  the  heart  alone  can  produce  that  perfect  harmony.” 

“  How  can  I  deny  I  love  her’/  ”  I  stammered,  blushing 
crimson  in  the  dark. 

“  It  is  that  love  that  h.as  raised  you  to  genius.  I  felt 
sure  it  was  ;  and  I  love  you  for  loving  her.  But  mind  you 
marry  me  wiih  her  ;  for  to  part  xvould  be  impossible.  My 
dark  moments  then  would  overwhelm  me;  ”  his  hand  pressed 
my  arm,  and  I  felt  it  tremble;  “it  is  all  I  can  do  now 
sometimes  not  to  yield  to  despair.  I  have  been  ambitious; 
very  ambitious  ;  yet  here  I  am  in  old  age  a  poor,  forgotten 
music-master,  drudging  at  the  Philistine’s  wish  and  bear¬ 
ing  proud  fools’  insults.” 

“  But  your  art  consoles  you.”  I  tried  to  cheer  him. 

“  It  is  your  success  consoles  me,  my  son,  and  the  love 
that  has  sprung  up  like  a  beautiful  spring  flower  between 
you  and  Lisa.  But  you  must  succeed  before  1  can  give 
tier,  who  i.s  the  core  of  my  heart,  to  you.  You  must  some 
ilay.  too,  hear  my  story  ;  perhaps  then  you  will  care  less 
for  Lisa.” 

*•  1  love  you  as  a  father,”  I  said  fervidly.  “  No  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  yours  can  lessen  that  love.” 

“  If  we  can  only  get  the  government  director  to  grant  a 
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public  rehearsal  for  your  opera,  it  is  certain  of  success. 
Look :  is  there  not  something  moving  down  that  hazel 
walk  —  something  dark  ?  ” 

I  looked,  but  saw  nothing  but  the  glow-worms  on  a  hazel 
bank.  All  beyond  was  now  dark,  and  the  only  sound  was 
a  faint  rustle  of  the  leaves. 

“  You  are  sure  you  see  nothing?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ah,  pardon  me,  I  am  old,  and  shaken  in  nerves,  and 
have  been  overworking  at  m3’  ‘  History  of  Sacred  Music.’ 
Now  listen  :  I  cannot,  must  not,  give  Lisa  to  you  till  your 
income  is  secure.  Public  success  can  alone  secure  it  —  you 
must  succeed.  Look  at  me  :  my  life  is  the  result  of  imper¬ 
fect  success,  or  rather  of  success  obtained  by  wrong  means. 
But  I  must  not  talk  of  that  now.  Again  that  piercing  pain 
in  my  head  1  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  with  the  voice  of 
experience  that  has  become  prophetic,  that  there  are  still 
crudities  in  your  opera.” 

A  pang  went  through  me.  Was  I  to  again  rearrange 
the  overture  ? 

“  There  is  a  certain  sense  of  immaturity  in  parts  which 
you  cannot  see,  and  therefore  cannot  amend.  This  solo  is 
delicious,  that  duet  is  charming ;  and  yet  there  is  no  in¬ 
comparable  solo  and  no  duet  so  irresistible  as  to  make  the 
whole  theatre  rise,  as  they  did  at  Papageno’s  song  in  the 
‘  Magic  Flute.’  One  spice  more,  one  grain  of  something, 
would  secure  to  3’ou  fame,  fortune,  and  Lisa.” 

I  trembled  at  these  words,  and  felt  some  strange  tempta¬ 
tion  to  evil  creeping  over  me.  I  was  sure  that  the  spirit 
of  evil  was  urging  me  to  something  that  would  poison  all 
my  life,  and  covering  the  temptation  with  prizes  of  love 
and  ambition  almost  irresistible. 

A  shudder  passed  from  my  heart  to  every  limb.  I  did 
not  answer. 

Zadaka  went  on  in  a  low  monotonous  voice,  that  seemed 
like  a  voice  in  a  dream.  “This  opportunity  lost,  you  will 
lose  courage,  and  sink  into  the  mere  mechanists  with  whom 
you  study,  and  whose  faults  I  have  striven  hard  to  guard  you 
from.” 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  The  solid  ground  under  me 
seemed  to  have  turne<l  into  a  trap-door  and  let  me  through. 
I  murrauretl  some  broken  reproaches,  some  half  groans, 
half  complaints  that  he  should  have  encouraged  me  to 
far  on  the  ocean,  and  now  left  me  adrift,  soon  to  be  a 
wreck. 

“  Nay,  my  eon,”  he  said,  “  let  not  your  heart  sink. 
There  is  genius  in  your  work,  but  you  know  not  the  public 
as  I  do —  it  is  a  beast  all  eyes  and  ears,  but  without  brains. 
They  will  hear  you  are  young,  and  perhaps  give  but  a 
faint  and  uncertain  welcome ;  so  that  your  opera  may  not 
be  recognized  as  a  remarkable  work  till  yon  are  gray- 
headed.  I  too  shall  leave  music  behind  me  that  will,  [ 
think,  some  day  be  recognized ;  but  what  pleasure  will  my 
old  bones  feel  from  the  green  wreath  thrown  into  my 
grave  ?  You  may  one  day  lead  the  world  ;  but  you  must 
make  this  first  success  sure.” 

“  But  how  —  see  how  I  have  toiled!  what  delight  and 
youth  I  have  thrown  into  this  work  1  What  ”  — 

At  this  juncture,  and  before  Zadaka  could  unfoM  the 
plan  which  I  mistrusted,  I.iisa  came  dancing  in  with  the 
lamp,  and  began  to  open  the  chessboard. 

“  Now,  Karl ;  now,  dear  father,  Karl  and  I  are  going  to 
try  the  duet,  ‘  When  summer  eve  begins  to  weave,’” 

“Lisa,”  said  her  father  gravely,  “close  the  verandah 
door  for  a  short  time.  1  and  Karl  are  talking  about  some¬ 
thing  serious.” 

Lisa  closed  the  door  with  the  sweet  unquestioning  obe¬ 
dience  of  her  nature,  and  we  were  alone. 

“  How  am  I,  father  Zadaka,”  I  again  broke  out.  “  to  in¬ 
sure  this  success?  1  have  flown  my  shaft.  I  have  done  my 
best.  I  cannot  wait  for  riper  judgment.  The  work  i.s 
the  fruit  of  youth,  and  I  offer  it  to  the  public  as  that.  How 
—  what  ”  — 

“  Youth,  youth,  always  dead  out  or  in  full  flame.  I  —  I 
am  the  great  musician  that  carry  the  spell.  Hear  me. 
Year.s  ago  I  was  a  fellow- student  and  bosom  friend  of  the 
great  Mozart.  Hu  gave  me  once,  as  the  greatest  treasure 


he  could  give,  a  half-written  opera  on  the  story  of  Fran¬ 
cesca  di  liimini.  It  contains  some  airs  as  exquisite  as  any¬ 
thing  he  ever  wrote,  but  in  a  manner  unusual  with  him,  and 
more  resembling  Porpora.  I  value  these  as  a  very  portion 
of  my  soul.  I  propose  that  we  insert  three  of  the  best  of 
these  airs  into  your  opera.” 

“Into  —  my  —  opera  1  ”  —  Satan  himself  was  then  speak¬ 
ing  to  me  in  the  darkness,  — “  Herr  Zadaka  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  say  ;  I  have  no  scruples  in  deceiving  fools, 
who  would  let  you  be  trodden  to  mud  under  their  feet 
without  pity.  Insert  these  .at  the  culminating  parts  of  your 
opera,  add  one  or  two  crudities  to  give  them  a  resemblance 
to  your  work,  let  them  rise  like  rockets  into  the  higher 
world  of  genius,  and  so  secure  fortune,  fame,  and  my  treas¬ 
ure  at  one  grasp.  What  do  you  say  ?  It  can  never  be 
discovered.” 

Lisa  tapped  at  the  window  impatiently. 

“  You  do  not  answer.” 

“  How  can  I  answer  ?  ” 

“  Suppose  1  have  at  this  moment  the  government  per¬ 
mission  for  you  to  rehearse  your  opera  ?  ” 

“  I  should  still  make  the  same  answer.” 

“  What !  are  you  mad,  to  throw  yourself  down  the  preci¬ 
pice  of  poverty  like  this  ?  Think  of  what  you  lose,  and 
answer.” 

“  I  answer,”  said  I,  with  my  hand  on  the  door  into  the 
lighter  room,  “  that  I  will  never  obtain  even  such  prizes  by 
base  means.  You  would  not  have  employed  them  at  my  age. 
If  I  ever  wear  laurels,  they  shall  be  unstained.  It  shall  be 
true  fame  or  none  that  I  win.” 

And  as  1  said  this  I  threw  open  the  door  into  the  daz¬ 
zling  light,  that  confused  me  for  an  instant,  and  stepped  as 
it  were  from  Hades  into  Heaven.  Lisa  ran  forward  with  a 
crown  of  jonquils  that  she  had  been  twisting  together,  and 
laughingly  crowned  my  head,  then  ran  and  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  played  the  first  bars  of  a  pompous  march  of  tri¬ 
umph  from  “  Judas  Maccabajus.”  A  moment  alter,  with 
all  her  grace  and  strange  Undine-like  veerings  from  g.ayety 
to  sadness,  she  leaped  up  and  threw  her  arms  round  her 
father’s  neck. 

“  You  look  ill  to-night,  dear  father,”  she  said.  “  Does 
he  not,  Karl?  He  is  working  too  hard  at  his  book.  Karl, 
you  must  help  me  burn  all  the  pens.” 

“  I  have  been  anxious,  my  Lisa,  about  Karl  and  bis  suc¬ 
cess.” 

“Karl’s  success!  wht’,  he  must  succeed.  Come,  papa, 
supper  is  ready  ;  anil  the  Curd  and  Babelschweitz  will  soon 
be  here  for  the  quartette  we  are  to  practise.” 

The  family  group  at  the  supper-table  made  a  picture 
worthy  of  Meissonnier.  A  lettuce,  so  deliciously  cool  and 
green,  was  ready  in  the  bowl,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
the  epicurean  care  with  which  the  old  Chapel-master 
blended  the  salad.  The  open  piano,  the  sweet  face  of 
Lisa,  and  the  tine  Titian-like  head  of  Zadaka  were  re¬ 
flected  in  miniature  in  the  round  mirror  on  the  wall.  The 
salad  was  just  ready,  and  Zadaka  was  tossing  it  round  with 
a  little  cry  of  triumph,  when  a  violent  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  in  burst  the  irrepressible  Babelschweitz,  his 
gooseberry  eyes  staring  wildly,  his  red  hair,  as  ustial,  all  in 
a  rebellious  tangle.  He  dragged  with  him  the  gentle  old 
Curd,  his  uncle,  w  ho  was  expostulating,  half  out  of  breath, 
at  the  rapidity  of  the  entrance. 

“  Heisa,  juchhei  I  ”  cried  Babelschweitz.  “  Such  news  I 
Oh,  for  a  trombone  to  give  it  in  appropriate  music  1  Heisa 
for  Karl  Waldstein  I  The  permission  tor  the  op«’ra  has 
come.  It’s  all  right,  it’s  ail  right  1  Ob,  for  ten  thousand 
big  cannon  to  announce  the  wonderful  opera  of  Karl,  the 
great  young  Karl  1  ’’ 

“  God  be  thanked  I  ”  said  Zadaka. 

Lisa  burst  into  tears  of  joy. 

And  I  —  what  did  Ido?  I  was  stunned.  I  sat  down 
and  buried  mv  head  in  my  hands.  Oh,  if  I  should  fail! 
“  Remember  Zadaka’s  oth-r,”  whispered  a  voice.  Babel¬ 
schweitz  danced  round  the  room  like  a  madman,  then 
poured  out  wild  cries  of  triumph  from  the  sufl'eiing  piano. 
It  was  a  coronation  day  for  me.  “  But,  ah  I  if  you  fail,  my 
son  I  ”  the  ugly  voice  kept  saying. 
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III.  THE  CAF^  APOLLO. 

The  last  private  rehearsal  of  the  opera  by  the  students 
of  the  Conservatorium  was  an  overwhelming  success. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  of  victory  if  the  audience  was 
not  prejudiced  against  my  youth.  Babelschweitz  and  his 
friends  bad  insisted  on  the  Apollo  Club,  to  which  we  both 
belonged,  giving  me  a  supper  in  the  private  room  of  the 
Cafe  Apollo,  the  great  resort  of  students  ;  and  old  Za- 
daka  was  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  evening.  I  think  from 
his  manner  he  was  glad  that  I  had  refused  to  do  what  I 
deemed  dishonorable,  and  had  trusted  to  myself  alone.  He 
seemed  now  to  have  little  doubt  of  my  success,  and  no 
trace  of  melancholy  or  disappointment  lingered  about  him. 
His  eyes  rested  with  kindly  humor  on  the  noisy  young  stu¬ 
dents,  and  be  appeared  to  relish  their  wild  tricks,  their 
outrageous  enthusiasm,  and  to  enjoy  their  uproarious  songs, 
with  absurd  choruses,  representing  the  cries  of  animals. 

The  supper  was  over,  so  were  the  part  songs  that  accompa- 
panied  each  toast,  and  we  were  all  pleasantly  cheered  with 
wine,  without  one  glass  too  much  having  yet  been  taken. 
Babelschweitz,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  tall  Swabian,  both 
hidden  under  the  same  sheet,  was  playing  the  Ghost  in 
“  Hamlet,”  and  answering  through  a  speaking  trumpet  the 
questions  of  the  Danish  Prince,  which  were  all  in  the 
squeakiest  falsetto. 

Billows  of  laughter  were  rolling  through  the  room,  while 
an  impromptu  charivari  band  played  an  accompaniment  to 
this  extravagant  duet.  The  old  Curb  was,  afler  great 

grossing,  just  pouring  out  the  third  glass  of  hock  (a  most 
ardanapalian  act  of  revelry  in  him),  and  we  were  now 
praparing  for  an  impromptu  incantation  scene  from  “  Der 
Freiscbiitz,”  Babelschweitz  as  Zamiel,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Steiger  and  a  stranger  came  in,  and  took  their 
places,  without  greeting  any  one,  near  the  door. 

Steiger  was  never  a  pleasant  sort  of  person,  and  he 
looked  peculiarly  disagreeable  on  this  special  night.  He 
was  a  ferrety -faced  malevolent  man,  who  always  seemed  as 
if  he  were  going  to  bite  you  —  his  eyes  like  a  rat’s,  his 
forehead  low,  his  complexion  yellow  with  bile,  his  dress 
sordid  and  careless,  his  walk  a  distorted  twist,  his  hands 
like  claws,  his  hair  like  dead  moss  ;  altogether  a  man  to 
avoid.  The  person  with  him  was  a  tall,  wiry  French  Jew 
man,  with  a  long  face  and  a  squint  Envy  and  malevo¬ 
lence —  they  might  have  stood  tor  types  of  those  passions, 
and  their  eyes  seemed  to  cast  a  baleful  influence  as  they 
passed  round  the  table,  provoking  from  every  one  $otto-voce 
expressions  of  dislike,  anger,  and  contempt 

”  Steiger,  old  fellow,”  said  Babelschweitz,  in  a  lull  of 
the  mad  merriment  “  you  don’t  look  well ;  lost  your  voice, 
quarrelled  with  vour  tailor,  or  what  is  the  matter?  Pass 
him  the  bottle,  Klopfenheim.” 

“  Herr  Steiger,”  said  Zadaka,  rising  with  digni^  and 
true  courtesy,  “  the  Apollo  Club  drinks  to  you.  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  propose  the  health  of  Herr  Steiger,  the  accomplished 
author  of‘  First  Studies  for  the  Harpsichord.’” 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  tremendous  “  vivas  ”  and 
clashes  of  instruments,  but  Herr  Steiger  did  not  rise  to 
reply.  When  the  clamors  for  Steiger  actually  grew 
violent,  he  rose  slowly,  and  with  a  malignant  glance  at 
Zadaka. 

”  Gentlemen  of  the  Apollo  Club,”  he  said,  ”  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  to-night,  on  the  festival  in  honor  of  our  young 
genius  or  our  young  failure  of  the  future,  a  non-member  in 
the  chair,  and  more  especially  such  a  non- member.  I 
have  been  before  now  accused  of  uttering  slanders  against 
this  man ;  of  trying,  it  was  implied,  to  lower  the  reputation 
of  a  rival.  I  had  my  own  reasons  for  those  accusations 
and  that  dislike.  I  have  found  from  the  friend  from 
Vienna  who  sits  beside  me,  that  this  man  goes  by  an  as¬ 
sumed  name.  His  real  name  he  conceals,  and  why  ?  — 
because  it  fiias  been  disgraced.” 

Zadaka  seemed  going  to  rush  at  his  enemy,  but  I  and 
Babelschweitz  restrained  and  consoled  him. 

“  Yes,  I  sav  disgraced,  and  when  I  tell  you  his  infamous 
name,  you  will  know  that  he  is  the  incomparable  villain  who 
was  everywhere  believed  in  Vienna  to  have  poisoned  his 


friend  —  the  divine  Mozart  —  to  conceal  his  thefts  from 
him.  That  man,  Antonio  Salieri,  sits  there  before  you.” 

My  blood  turned  icy  with  horror.  1  had  beard  of  such 
a  report  as  one  generally  believed  in  Vienna ;  but  even  if 
it  was  true,  how  could  Zadaka  be  Salieri  ?  1  had  never 
even  heard  him  mention  Vienna.  He  had  always  spoken 
of  Mozart  with  a  love  that  bordered  on  idolatry,  and  a 
regret  that  was  almost  overwhelming.  I  urged  him  to  rise 
and  deny  this  diseraceful  calumny,  and  I,  with  my  own 
bands,  would  expel  and  challenge  this  slanderer. 

To  my  horror  Zadaka  stood  up.  but  he  regarded  me 
with  vacant  eyes,  and  uttered  only  incoherent  words.  He 
pointed  to  the  closed  door,  and  said,  — 

“  Who  is  that  man  in  black,  with  the  face  turned  from 
us,  who  is  entering  the  door?  He  asks  for  me;  be  turns  his 
face  I  it  is  Wolfgang  I  Wolfgang,  do  not  repulse  me!  I  am 
guilty.  It  is  I  —  1,  thy  friend  Franz  ”  — 

And  as  he  said  these  terrible  words,  the  old  man  stag- 
ered  a  step  forward  with  hands  upraised,  and  then  finl 
eavily  on  the  floor,  as  we  all  thought,  dead. 

“  See  now,”  said  Steiger,  “  if  I  calumniated  the  man. 
Karl  Waldstein,  you  were  well  saved  from  such  a  father-in- 
law.” 

IV.  THE  REQUIEM. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  great  triumph  of  my  opera,  the 
news  of  which  had  been  the  first  sounds  that  broke  on  the 
ear  of  the  old  man,  whose  consciousness  after  his  fit  at  the 
Cafd  Apollo  had  but  slowly  returned.  I  was  sitting  with 
him  one  bright  evening,  soon  after  his  return  to  reason,  and 
Lisa,  dear  Lisa,  to  whom  I  was  soon  to  be  married,  was 
gone  to  the  Cure  to  ask  him  to  come  and  read  to  her  father 
some  prayers  of  the  Church,  when  he  awoke,  and  seeing 
me,  sat  up,  and  begged  me  to  come  nearer  to  him.  I  came 
and  sat  by  the  bed,  holding  his  thin  white  hands. 

“  Ah,  my  son,  my  dear  son  I  ”  he  said,  “you  did  right  to 
rebuke  my  sin  by  refusing  my  request  about  your  opera. 
You  need  not  tell  me  you  love  Lisa,  for  you  still  love  a 
poor  disgraced  wretch  like  me.  Ah,  you  have  a  good 
heart,  and  Heaven  will  smile  upon  you.  Although,  for  all 
you  know,  I  may  be,  as  perhaps  all  Ratisbon  now  thinks  me, 
the  murderer  of  Mozart,  yet  still  you  watch  and  guard  me 
with  a  faithful  love,  and  all  because  I  am  the  father  of 
Lisa.” 

“  Not  for  that  alone,”  I  said. 

“  No,  you  are  grateful  to  me  for  what  I  taught  you. 
Alas  I  what  can  talent  teach  genius  ?  But  I  am  no  mur¬ 
derer,  so  you  need  not  shudder  when  1  touch  you.  My 
great  sin  was  one  of  ambition,  and  its  fruit  fell  on  me  and 
crushed  me  into  poverty  and  obscurity.  My  time  on  earth 
is  but  short ;  hear  me  tell  the  tale  briefly.  1  and  Mozart 
were  fellow-students  and  dear  friends.  At  one  time  I  sur¬ 
passed  him  on  the  harpsichord,  and  even  gained  a  prize  for 
which  he  failed.  A  year  later  he  flew  past  me  in  the  race, 
and  I  grew  envious.  Still  keeping  his  friendship,  I  raised 
secret  intrigues  to  drive  him  from  Vienna,  where  I  dreaded 
his  rivalry.  I  embittered  his  life,  I  hel^d  to  shorten  it.  I 
was  ambitious,  and  despair  made  me  long  for  his  death. 
At  last  his  heart  ceased  to  beat  with  its  full  activity.  I 
saw  him  grow  hectic,  in  his  eyes  came  a  strange  unnatural 
fire.  I  feared,  yet  I  rejoiced.  1  urged  him  to  fresh  studies, 
to  more  toil,  to  more  passionate  outbursts  of  his  art,  feeling 
that  he  was  doomed  to  early  death,  and  deceiving  myself 
with  the  thought,  inspired  bv  Satan,  that  a  few  years  more 
would  raise  me  to  fame.  When  overpowered  with  fatigue, 
I  urged  him  to  more  wine ;  unconscious  almost  of  my  own 
baseness.  I  see  now  my  great  wickedness,  and  how  near 
to  murder  the  devil  led  me.  At  last  that  fiery  soul  out¬ 
wore  its  fragile  tenement  of  clay.  He  sank,  and  in  almost 
bis  last  hours  he  gave  me  the  fatal  gift  of  two  unfinished 
operas,  the  works  of  his  youth.  Again  I  was  tempted,  and 
fell.  I  set  up  openly,  as  an  imitator  of  my  dead  friend,  and 
wove  into  my  opera  the  airs  which  I  had  stolen  and  com¬ 
pleted.  My  success  at  first  was  great.  At  lai-t  some 
Steiger  of  those  days,  jealous  of  me,  reported  that  I  used 
MSS.  of  Mozart.  Duplicates  of  two  airs  I  had  used  were 
found  at  Magdeburg,  and  my  secret  was  discovered.  Then 
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came  that  terrible  rumor,  and  I  changed  my  name  and  fled. 
Ah,  do  not  despise  me,  lieber  Karl.  I  have  sinned  deeply, 
but  I  have  repented  deeply.  You  have  not  suffered  the 
temptations  that  1  underwent.  You  were  not  a  man  of 
talent  and  ambition  crushed  by  a  genius  whom  you  had 
once  surpasi-ed  —  you  know  not  the  bitterness  of  that. 
From  the  moment  I  stole  those  thoughts  of  Mozart’s,  if 
I  had  written  the  music  they  sing  in  heaven,  I  could  never 
have  raised  myself  to  fame.  The  devil  tempted  me,  and 
paid  me,  as  he  always  pays  his  victims,  in  base  money 
I  that  will  not  pass.  Ah,  my  son,  how  I  have  sufleredi 
How  can  1  wish  to  live  now  but  for  you  and  Lisa  ?  Where 
is  Lisa  ?  ” 

“  She  is  gone  to  the  Curb’s  ;  she  will  soon  return,  dear 
father.” 

”  Say  that  again.  Yes,  I  have  been  a  father  to  you,  and 
have  loved  you  as  one.  You  will  not  forsake  me !  You 
will  not  let  Steiger  come  here  to  insult  a  dying  man  ?  ” 

“  If  the  beast  comes  in  here,  he  shall  go  out  by  that 
window.” 

The  old  man  was  too  feeble  to  speak,  but  he  pressed  my 
hand  in  gratitude. 

I  “I  see  Lisa  and  the  good  old  Curd  coming  up  the  street. 
She  has  given  him  her  arm.  How  beautiful  she  looks  I  ” 

“  Thank  God  that  I  shall  see  her  again  before  I  die  I  I 
feel  a  strange  increasing  weight  at  my  heart.  I  feel  through 
the  darkness  for  the  outstretched  hand  of  God.” 

As  I  watched  the  now  exhausted  man,  Lisa  and  the 
Curd  entered.  We  knelt  in  prayer  around  the  bed  of  the 
old  Chapel-master,  and  as  we  rose  he  blessed  and  embraced 
us  one  by  one. 

“Lisa, my  darling,” he  said  feebly,  “go'into  the  inner 
room  and  play  me  the  ‘  Requiem  ’  of  Mozart.  It  breathes  the 
very  soul  of  Christian  hope,  and  I  read  in  it  assurances  of 
forgiveness  and  of  peace.  Weep  not  for  me,  Lisa.  I  am 
happy  now.  The  guilt  has  been  li  ted  like  the  mill-stone 
from  my  heart.  I  am  at  peace  now.  Karl,”  and  he  joined 
our  hands,  “  lead  her  to  the  inner  room.  I  would  hear  some 
last  strains  of  the  music  that  I  have  loved  so  long.  The 
Curd  will  pra^  with  me  here.” 

Lisa  was  still  weeping ;  I  kissed  her,  and  sat  down  myself 
at  the  piano;  and  then  arose  like  an  emanation  the  glori¬ 
ous  music  that  the  dying  composer  wrote  for  his  own  inter¬ 
ment  Strange  muffled  processions  full  of  despair  seemed 
to  pace  past  me  through  a  world  full  of  sufiering  and  sor¬ 
row.  Every  variety  of  human  grief  the  poet-thinker  had 
embodied  in  those  awful  strains,  broken  by  loud  wailings 
and  passionate  outbursts  of  grief;  but  by  degrees  the 
music  mt-lted  into  light,  and  there  difi'used  itself  throughout 
the  Requiem  glimpses  of  inefiable  brightness.  Through 
the  open  doors  of  the  tomb  we  saw  the  widening  glory  of 
the  heaven  where  tears  are  wiped  away  from  every  eye.  I 
had  paused  for  a  moment  in  a  sudden  relapse  of  grief, 
when  a  suppressed  cry  and  a  low  call  from  the  Curd  aroused 
both  me  and  Lisa. 

We  hurried,  and  found  the  Curd  striving  in  vain  to  keep 
the  old  man  in  bed.  He  seemed  wandering.  His  eyes 
were  anxious  but  joyful  in  expression  ;  he  was  stretching 
out  his  arms  towards  the  door. 

“  Do  you  not  see  him  ?  ”  he  said.  “  There  is  Wolfgang 
there.  Why  do  you  not  greet  him,  Lisa,  Karl,  Feinhart  ? 
He  is  no  longer  in  funeral  clothes,  his  face  is  bright  with 
the  glory  of  heaven  :  and  see,  he  smiles  and  holds  his  hand 
out  to  me.  Cruel,  cruel,  not  to  let  me  grasp  it  1  ” 

“  Dear  father,”  I  said,  “  you  only  dream  ;  there  is  no  one 
there.  See,  I  will  open  the  door.” 

I  opened  the  door,  and  the  evening  sun  from  the  garden 
burst  in  as  if  a  god  had  entered.  As  it  deluged  the  room, 
the  grrat  flood  of  holy  brightness  fell  full  across  the  bed  of 
the  ^ing  man. 

“  Yes,  there  he  passes  away  into  the  light,  smiling  and 
beckoning  to  me.  I  am  forgiven,  I  am  free.  The  journey 
to  the  bright  city  has  begun.  Farewell,  Lisa,  core  of  my 
heart  I  Farewell,  lieber,  lieber  Karl;  Heavrn  bless  and 
ide  you  as  it  has  ever  done  I  Farewell,  dear  brother  I 
olfgang,  dear  Wolfgang,  1  follow  I  ” 

Then  the  head  sank ;  a  change  passed  over  the  face.  It 


was  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death.  The 
old  Chapel-master  lav  dead  in  the  soft  evening  light,  and 
in  the  full  glory  of  the  sunset  we  knelt  round  the  bed  and 
prayed  for  the  passing  soul. 
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To  the  average  English  understanding  the  typical 
archseologist  or  antiquarian  must  be  a  sore  puzzle,  or  at 
least  he  would  be  a  sore  puzzle  if  the  average  English 
understanding  ever  troubled  itself  to  try  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  anything  that  is  not  more  or  less  a  reproduction 
of  itself.  And  the  average  Englishman  is  in  the  habit  of 
setting  down  all  things  that  do  not  seem  instantly  profitar 
ble  to  himself  as,  on  the  whole,  unworthy  his  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  Everything  that  is  old,  and  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  nineteenth-«:entury  gains  and 
pleasures,  and  what  he  calls  progress  and  civilization,  is 
passed  by  as  practically  worthless ;  deserving  only  of  being 
stowed  away  in  those  singularly  dull  institutions,  known  as 
museums,  which  exist  all  over  the  country,  but  which  ap¬ 
parently  are  frequented  by  nobody  at  all. 

The  objects  of  the  love  of  these  antiquarians  vary,  in¬ 
deed,  in  their  degrees  of  unattractiveness.  Coins,  for 
instance,  and  medals  are  among  the  dullest  of  the  dull 
things  that  fanatical  collectors  gather  together ;  but  what 
is  their  dulness  compared  to  the  dulness  of  inscriptions  ? 
What  can  possibly  be  the  reason  for  gathering  together  a 
host  of  inscriptions  which  nObody  can  read  without  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  which  tell  nothing  more,  when  they 
are  really  made  out,  than  that  somebody  did  something,  at 
some  period  or  other,  which  is  not  of  the  smallest  interest 
to  any  but  a  few  scholars  who  care  for  nothing  but  old 
books?  Illuminated  old  books  —  they  generally  go  by  the 
name  of  “  illuminated  missals  ”  —  are  quite  another  thing, 
because  of  the  beauty  of  their  paintings;  and  if  their 
contents  are  of  the  Papistical  kind,  that  is  of  small  impor¬ 
tance,  as  one  need  not  read  “  the  writing,”  which  in  truth 
is  usually  very  difficult  to  read,  and  so  can  do  no  harm. 
They  are  interesting,  too,  as  showing  that  even  in  the 
dark  ages  there  was  some  artistic  feeling  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  while  their  colors  are  lovely.  “  Why,  you  have  got 
the  new  London  green  here  1  ”  exclaimed  a  young  lady  not 
long  ago,  when  she  was  shown  one  of  the  manuscript 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  an  exclama¬ 
tion  whi(;h  might  possibly  have  indicated  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  complete  revolution  of  thought  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  person  who  uttered  it. 

Architectural  relics,  again,  possess  widely  different  de¬ 
grees  of  attractiveness  or  non- attractiveness  for  the  non- 
archaeological  observer.  There  are  some  persons,  it  is  true, 
and  chiefly,  we  have  observed,  among  women,  whose  one 
idea  seems  to  be  that  whatever  looks  excessively  old  must 
be  of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  Such  persons  are  to  be 
spoken  of  with  the  sincerest  regard,  especially  when  they 
really  are  of  that  sex  which  values  novelty  as  identical  with 
beauty,  and  rarely  cares  for  architecture  in  any  thape 
whatever.  There  is  always  something  to  be  made  out  of  a 
person  who  loves  what  is  old,  or  at  least  exhibits  a  modest 
uninstructed  faith  in  that  which  has  survived  through 
generations  long  gone  by.  First  of  all,  he — or  it  should 
rather  be  said,  she  —  is  above  the  vulgar  love  for  the 
fashionable  and  the  new.  She  cannot  be  one  of  those  who 
think  Paris  the  most  delightful  city  in  the  world  because 
in  every  flilh  or  sixth  shop  is  written  up  the  magic  word 
“  nouveautds.”  She  must  possess  within  herself  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  true  historic  instinct,  and  be  able  to  regard 
humanity  as  a  whole,  and  recognize  in  the  life  of  those 
who  have  been  dead  for  thousands  of  years,  the  elementary 
beginnings  of  the  life  of  to-day.  She  might  even  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  philological  speculations,  and  feel  a  positive 
interest  in  her  own  Sanscrit  origin. 

Such  thinkers,  as  has  been  just  observed,  are  usually  to 
be  found  among  women ;  for  men,  for  the  most  part,  in¬ 
stinctively  begin  to  discriminate,  and  are  suspicious  of 
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being  taken  in.  Their  faith  in  the  relics  of  the  past  is 
largely  mingled  with  doubt,  just  as  they  receive  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  clerical  profession  with  little  of  that  unques¬ 
tioning  assent  which  is  yielded  by  women.  They  are 
prone  to  regard  the  enthusiastic  antiquarian  as  a  being  of 
somewhat  limited  capacities,  and  as  a  personage  whose 
opinions  in  matters  of  real  life  are  of  little  worth.  This 
is  pure  Philistinism,  indeed,  which  cannot  conceive  a  real 
devotion  to  literary  or  artistic  cultivation  to  be  consistent 
with  that  thorough  consecration  of  the  faculties  to  one’s 
business  or  profession  which  alone,  as  they  fancy,  can 
ensure  success.  It  is  quite  postible  that  some  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  of  a  certain  distinguished  r.K>ndon  surgeon  would 
begin  to  doubt  bis  professional  skill,  if  they  knew  that  he 
was  one  of  the  ablest  proficients  in  the  art  of  etching  that 
England  can  produce.  If  George  Grote  the  historian  had 
been  known  by  the  customers  of  his  bank  to  be  a  fiddler 
as  well  as  a  devoted  student  of  Greek  literature,  would 
they  not  have  been  more  than  doubtful  as  to  the  soundness 
of  his  views  on  the  nature  of  investments,  and  preferred  a 
banker  who  knew  nothing  in  the  world  about  any  coinage 
but  that  which  passes  current  to-day  ?  How  many,  too, 
are  there  who  are  aware  that  music  was  the  special  recrea¬ 
tion  of  that  most  crabbed  and  profoundest  of  writers  on 
jurisprudence,  Jeremy  Uentham  himself  ? 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  world  is  right  in  its  suspi¬ 
cions,  when  it  sees  an  incongruous  su^ect  perpetually 
thrust  forward  at  inappropriate  times,  and  the  cnarlatan  in 
the  domain  of  thought  suggests  the  presence  of  the  rogue 
in  another.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  a 
hard-headed  and  old-fa^hioned  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  College  funds,  and  who  kept 
them  at  a  well-known  London  banking-house,  where  the 
chief  partner  made  exces^ive  professions  of  religion. 
“  What  does  the  man  mean  V  ”  said  the  old  canon  ;  “  when¬ 
ever  I  go  up  about  the  College  accounts,  he  begins  talking 
about  theology.  I  am  sure  there  is  something  wrong  be 
hind  the  scenes.”  And  he  withdrew  the  College  money 
accordingly;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  three  partners 
in  the  bank  were  all  arraigned  and  convicted  for  felony. 

So,  too,  there  are  antiquarians,  who,  though  perfectly 
honest  in  their  love  fur  the  antique,  are  yet  so  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  in  their  passion  that  they  give  a  sort  of  color  to  the 
scofi's  of  the  non-antiquurian  portion  of  the  human  race. 
A  relic  may  be  very  old,  and  yet  very  ugly,  or  very  worth¬ 
less.  There  are  many  deluded  souls,  though  they  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  antiquarians,  who  believe  in  the 
priceless  value  of  a  Queen  Anne’s  farthing;  whereas  these 
farthings  are  simply  scarce,  and  can  be  got  any  day,  by 
any  well-instructed  collector,  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings. 
Then  there  is  the  ultra-Gothic  race,  who  hold  that  every 
church,  castle,  house,  window,  moulding,  or  sample  of  wood 
or  iron,  produced  between  the  reigns  of  King  John  and 
Henry  the  Seventh,  must  be  admirable,  and  worthy  of 
imitation.  Are  not  the  results  of  this  illusion  to  be  seen 
everywhere?  Is  there  a  town  in  England  where  some 
grotesque  erection  is  not  justified  by  its  architect  on  the 
ground  that  all  its  details  are  taken  from  some  medimval 
example?  As  if  the  human  race  in  the  Gothic  period 
was  freed  from  that  intermixture  of  men  of  naturally 
bad  artistic  proclivities  which  trouble  us  so  grievously  in 
these  latter  days. 

The  love  of  what  is  ohl  is,  indeed,  often  an  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  tenderness,  or  it  is  narrow  in  its  conceptions,  or  is 
hampered  by  its  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  true  archaeology, 
as  a  science  of  no  little  iaiportance  towards  the  elucidation 
of  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  not  mere  natural  obtuse¬ 
ness,  BO  much  as  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  basis  on 
which  all  history  rests,  which  makes  men,  not  simply  in¬ 
different  to  antiquarian  studies,  but  careless  as  to  their 
relative  degrees  of  importance,  even  when  they  are  bv  no 
means  absolutely  indifl'crent  to  tliem.  Mere  antiquarianism 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  form  of  dilettante  work,  which  is 
very  harmless,  and  produces  inactically  pleasant  results. 
Such,  too,  is  the  purely  aitistic  .‘tudy  ot'  the  achievements 
of  the  past,  which  draws  and  measures  buildings  and  their 
details  with  a  view  to  their  modern  application  in  the 
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buildings  of  the  day.  But  this  is  not  true  arcbsolo^y, 
whose  office  it  is  to  aid  in  the  uplifting  of  the  veil  that 
hides  the  life  of  our  fathers  from  our  eyes,  under  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  were  our  fathers,  and  that  our  existing  life, 
social,  political,  and  religious,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  life  which  exhibited  itself  in  these  long-buried  or  long- 
misunderstood  remains,  which  the  enlightened  observer 
now  studies  with  ever-increasing  ardor  and  delight.  As  it 
happens,  too,  it  is  in  those  very  relics  of  antiquity  which 
have  least  charm  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  that  the 
real  archmologist  finds  his  most  important  treasures.  We 
may  learn  nothing  from  the  most  gorgeous  windows,  the 
most  daringly  constructed  of  vaults,  the  most  perfect  of 
sculptures;  while  in  the  position  of  a  few  bricks,  or  the 
foundations  of  a  hidden  wall,  or  a  long- buried  pathway  or 
well,  wo  may  light  upon  the  key  to  historical  problems 
which  have  hitherto  baffled  the  acutest  critics  and  the  most 
learned  students. 

Just  now,  too,  the  scientific  study  of  these  living  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  past  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
Every  old  belief  is  breaking  up  around  us.  Everything  is 
turning  out  to  be  a  “  myth.”  The  very  word  “  myth,”  not 
very  long  ago  quite  a  novelty  in  the  world  of  letters,  has 
come  to  be  so  popular  as  to  be  almost  of  the  nature  of 
slang.  Of  course  it  is  not  in  Johnson;  but  then  even  such 
a  universally-used  word  (nowadays)  as  “  humbug  ”  is  not 
in  Johnson.  In  Johnson’s  days,  indeed,  nobody  had 
thought  out  the  idea  of  myths,  as  such  ;  and  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  to  our  sharpened  intelligence  how  people  got  on  with¬ 
out  myths.  Perhaps  they  were  all  the  happier  Ibr  knowing 
nothing  about  them;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  not.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
notion  of  myths  is  now  so  fashionable,  that  we  arc  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  having  it  overrun  the  whole  field  of  historical 
knowledge,  while  the  word  itself  has  become  so  common 
that  most  people  use  it  in  the  sense  of  a  simply  fictitious 
statement.  It  is  therefore  preeminently  the  present  func¬ 
tion  of  archmology  to  come  in  and  assure  us  that  every¬ 
thing  that  we  do  not  know  in  detail  is  not  necessarily  a 
myth.  And  very  grateful  ought  many  minds  to  be  for 
such  a  result.  It  is  really  extremely  disagreeable  to  be 
desillusionne  to  the  formidable  extent  which  some  people 
seem  to  delight  in.  Of  course  there  are  an  endless  number 
of  superstitions  which  it  is  quite  proj  er  to  get  rid  of;  and 
for  those  superstitions  which  atVect  a  man’s  religious  belief, 
and  his  personal  conduct  towards  his  family  and  friends, 
not  one  word  of  excuse  is  to  be  put  forward.  ’Phe  whole 
multitude  of  supernatural  stories  which  are  Ihund  mixed  up 
with  the  earliest  record  of  all  nations  must  also  be  relegated 
to  the  mythical  region,  or  set  down  as  mere  inventions  of 
the  poetical  or  the  priestly  mind. 

But  what  is  so  unpleasant,  and  in  reality  so  eminently 
un-historical,  is  that  iconoclastic  spirit  which  demolishes 
the  legendary  history  of  remote  ages  solely  tor  the  pleasure 
of  demolishing  it.  These  literary  Pharisees,  who  seem 
ever  to  be  saying  to  us,  “  I  am  wi-er  than  thou,”  have  no 
more  claim  to  toleration  than  other  Pharisees  or  iconoclasts. 
It  is  an  abominable  thing  that  they  should  go  about  hitting 
right  and  left,  and  smashing  truths  and  errors  together, 
like  those  theological  Puritans  who  robbed  England  of 
innumerable  treasures  of  art,  in  their  horror  of  anything 
that  was  or  might  be  Papistical.  What  if  there  are  a 
great  many  things  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
to  say  nothing  of  Herodotus  himself,  that  are  unquestiona¬ 
bly  fictions,  and  others  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
the  fictions  end  and  the  facts  begin  ?  Why  should  wo 
place  ourselves  abjectly  at  the  feet  of  those  destructives 
who,  for  instance,  treat  the  whole  history  of  the  foundation 
of  Koine  as  if  it  were  a  legend  with  no  solid  foundations 
of  truth,  and  evolve  a  new  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
great  Koman  republic  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  con¬ 
sciousness  ?  Those  who  have  studied  the  advances  made 
hy  our  university  and  school  teachers,  and  of  those  formi¬ 
dable  young  ladies  who  are  now  threatening  to  beat  their 
brothers  in  the  contest  of  learning,  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  we  know  anything  at  all 
about  the  real  origin  and  growth  of  Kome  in  its  earliest 
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days.  We  caa  only  make  gueises  at  the  truth,  and  we 
must  always  do  this  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  tendency 
to  outrageous  exaggeration  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
legendary  records.  When  number  or  size,  for  example,  is 
mentioned,  we  must  begin  by  dividing  everything  by  ten, 
or  even  twenty;  because,  as  a  moderately  high  hill 
looks  like  a  mighty  mountain  when  looming  through 
the  mist,  so  it  is  with  the  tales  told  of  one’s  great-grand¬ 
fathers. 

As  to  Kome,  in  particular,  there  is  but  one  safe  method ; 
namely,  that  of  taking  its  politicitl  constitution  as  it  existed 
in  what  is  politely  termed  the  historic  period,  and  tracing 
its  institutions  backwards  to  their  origin  in  the  legendary 
period,  and  then  resting  satisfied  that  no  more  is  to  be 
known.  Happily,  the  most  myth-loving  of  destroyers  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  institutions  have  an  origin ;  only  they  have 
an  invincible  dislike  to  believe  that  the  legendary  stories 
that  have  come  down  to  us  supply  a  substantially  correct 
account  of  that  origin,  and  that  thus  we  do  really  know 
very  nearly  as  much  about  the  actual  history  of  these  early 
ages  as  we  believed  that  we  knew  in  the  pre-mythicil 
period  when  those  who  now  are  old  were  still  boys  at 
school.  A  large  portion  of  the  first  book  of  Livy  is  to  be 
set  down  as  totally  valueless.  It  was  the  work  of  a  credu¬ 
lous  age.  All  those  old-world  tales  about  Romulus  and 
Remus,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  fights  with  Veii 
and  the  Volscians,  and  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  Ancus 
Martius,  and  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  horrid  conduct  of 
the  second  Tarquinius,  are  not  worth  serious  attention. 
Nobody  knows  anything  about  the  real  facts,  and  it  is  an 
imposition  on  the  understanding  to  accept  the  story  of 
Livy  as  giving  a  practically  correct  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  Rmian  people  and  government  during  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  now  to  be  seen  in  London  and  in 
Oxford  a  scries  of  photographs  which  establish  the  sub¬ 
stantial  truth  of  the  traditional  history  which  was  current 
among  the  educated  classes  of  Rome  during  the  Augustan 
age,  and  which  the  criticism  of  the  later  schools  of  modern 
historians  has  labored  to  demolish.  The  Roman  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  London  newspapers  have  occasionally 
spoken  of  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  in  Rome 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
French  Kmperor  and  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  of 
an  English  Arclimologiiml  Society,  of  which  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  member,  if  not  the  founder  and  chief  supporter,  was 
Sir.  J.  II.  Parker,  whose  “  Glossary  of  Architecture”  ami 
other  kindred  Imoks  have  so  mateiially  aided  in  the  revival 
of  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Kome.  But  few  per¬ 
sons  are  aware  that  while  personally  prosecuting  his  re¬ 
searches  into  the  buried  history  of  the  Rome  of  the  past, 
Mr.  Parker  has  expended  a  very  considerable  sum  in  the 
execution  of  more  than  three  thousand  photographs  of 
every  important  fragment  of  Roman  remains  which  can 
elucidate  the  actual  history  of  Kome,  from  its  very  earliest 
foundatic  n  down  to  the  medimval  period,  adding  to  this 
strictly  historical  collection  photographs  of  all  the  best 
Graeco  Koman  sculpture  in  the  collections  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Capitol. t 

The  value  of  these  photographs,  from  their  literal  truth, 
cannot  be  over-estimated  ;  and  they  furnish  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  historical  knowledge  which  the  art 
of  photography  has  yet  supplied.  No  drawings  made  by 
hand  can  be  dejiended  upon  for  perfect  accuracy  in  such 
minute  details  of  measurement  as  are  essential  to  the 
arguments  which  are  to  be  founded  upon  them ;  ami  more¬ 
over,  many  ol  the  jihotographs  were  made  by  the  aid  of  the 
magnesian  light,  as  they  are  transcripts  of  work  which  lies 
in  the  de-'pest  darkness.  This  is  the  case,  not  only  in  cer 
tain  portions  of  the  earliest  walls  and  fortifications  of  the 
ancient  city,  but  in  the  catacombs  generally  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  interesting  and  instructive  to  notice  the  contrast 
between  the  engraved  copies  which  have  been  made  from 

•  A  c'mpli'fe  fot'ection  of  the  photognphs  Is  to  b«  seen  to  the  Asliniolesn 
HuMfuiii  at  and  at  stanftird'e,  IW.t  Strand,  close  to  Cliariog  Cross. 

Many  of  them  are  "f  grrat  beauty,  solely  as  photographs,  aad  they  are  DuW 
to  b«  bought  singly  at  a  very  low  price. 


the  paintings  in  the  catacombs  and  the  photographic  re¬ 
productions  which  now  for  the  first  time  acquaint  the  un- 
travelied  student  with  the  actual  realities.  Unhappily,  the 
dishonesty  of  theological  controversy  has  perverted  the  real 
truth  concerning  many  of  these  paintings,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  to  the  extreme  party  in  Rome  Mr.  Parker’s 
perseverance  in  his  researches  was  by  no  means  welcome, 
lie  wa.s  fortunate  enough,  indeed,  in  soon  securing  the 
favor  and  support  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  in  his  labors,  the  Cardinal  personally  sympathizing 
with  him  as  being  himself  something  of  an  arciimologist 
and  a  collector  of  antiquities.  It  is  notorious,  too,  that 
Antonelli  is  no  friend  to  the  extreme  party  in  Rome,  and 
that  he  would  scorn  all  opposition  to  Mr.  Parker’s  work  on 
the  ground  of  bis  being  an  Englishman  and  a  Protestant. 
In  fact,  he  actually  gave  him  permission  to  have  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  from  the  treasures  of  the  Museum  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Antiquities  at  the  Latcran,  no  permission  even  to  en¬ 
grave  them  having  ever  been  given  belbre. 

These  long-standing  hindrances  to  the  study  of  the  many 
treasures  that  Rome  contains  do  not,  indeed,  exist  under 
the  present  Palian  Government ;  but  unfortunately  that 
(Jovernment  itself  has  something  else  to  do  with  its  money 
and  its  energies  besides  extensively  prosecuting  researches 
which  do  not  immediately  tell  upon  politics.  Governments, 
generally,  are  not  much  given  to  care  for  anfiijuities ;  and 
there  is  a  grievous  leaven  of  Philistinism  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  cabinet  of  administrators.  Unless,  then,  the 
money  needed  tor  fresh  excavations  is  found  by  foreigners, 
as  for  some  time  a  fair  amount  of  subscriptions  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  tbe  Archaeological  Society  in  Rome,  little  more 
that  is  very  important  is  to  be  looked  lor  in  the  way  of 
fresh  discoveries.  In  the  mean  time  the  old  error  about 
the  catacombs  will  continue  to  be  maintained  by  tbe  domi¬ 
nant  clerical  writers  and  their  supporters,  in  the  liice  of  all 
evidence,  the  control  of  the  catacombs  being  still  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  In  the  face  of  all  true  arcliteological 
in(]uiries,  it  will  still  be  maintained  that  the  paintings 
which  abound  through  those  wonderful  burial-places  are  as 
old  as  the  burials  of  the  early  Christians  themselves. 

That  tbe  earliest  writers  on  the  subject  should  have 
taken  up  this  notion  was  natural  enough,  for  they  knew 
nothing  of  archmology ,  and  little  enough  of  art  ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  supposed  early  use  of  jiaintings  in  connection 
with  religion  was  an  admirable  argument  wherewith  to 
silence  the  Protestant  puritanism  which  has  now  happily 
vanished  from  the  world.  Still  the  clerical  school  ot  Ro¬ 
man  critics  refuse  to  admit  the  whole  truth,  of  which  Eng¬ 
lish  students  jf  this  vast  t cries  of  photographs  may  now 
inform  themselves.  It  is  in  vain  that  l>e  Rossi,  in  his 
great  work,  implies,  without  venturing  to  assert  it,  that  the 
frescoes  as  they  are  now  c.xisting  belong  to  the  age  of  the 
martyrdoms.  A  comparison  of  their  character  with  paint¬ 
ings  of  which  the  dates  are  positively  knoivn,  combined 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  that  mischievous  med¬ 
dling  which  is  called  “  restoration,’’  proves  that  fully  three 
fourths  of  the  frescoes  belong  to  the  latest  restorations  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

There  is,  in  tiuth,  no  more  misleading  illusion  than  the 
popular  idea  that  destruction  under  the  name  of  restora¬ 
tion  is  a  product  of  these  latter  unartistic  day.«,  and  that 
the  process  which  we  will  name  “  church-wardenizing  ”  is 
of  Eni'lish,  or  Protestant,  or  modern  origin.  Pope  John 
the  Ttiird,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  as  mischievous  in 
his  works  as  any  committee  that  now  ordains  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  meiliajval  church,  with  additions  altogether  new; 
and  the  eigh'h  and  ninth  centuries  were  at  least  on  a  level 
with  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  in  their  passion  for 
making  all  old  things  “as  good  as  new.”  Unfortunate,  at 
the  s  line  time,  as  was  the  Papal  taste  for  “  restorations,” 
the  frescoes  actually  thus  “  restored  ”  have  been  grievously 
libelled  by  the  drawings  and  engravings  which  have  made 
them  familiar  to  us.  The  drawings  themselves  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  under  great  disadvantages,  as  they  must 
have  been  made  by  lamplight,  and  sometimes  arc  much  in¬ 
jured,  to  say  nothing  of  the  awkward  positions  in  which 
tbe  artist  must  have  placed  himself  in  making  them.  Now, 
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however,  comes  Mr.  Parker,  with  his  photographer  and  his 
magnesian  light,  and  shows  us  what  the  frescoes  really 
were.  The  contrast  is  wonderful,  and  greatly  raises  our 
conception  of  the  skill  of  those  darkening,  if  not  dark  ages. 
The  figures  are  often  most  natural  in  their  conception,  and 
vigorous  and  easy  in  their  treatment  One  detail,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  bearing  on  the  controversial 
storms  of  to-day.  Tlie  dress  of  the  Christians  engaged  in 
prayer  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Anglican 
sui^lice  and  stole. 

Of  the  unrestored  paintings  none  that  are  of  a  religious 
character  are  really  older  than  Constantine  the  Great, 
those  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  being  purely  secu* 
lar  in  character,  proving  the  use  of  the  catacombs  by  the 
Pagans  as  well  as  the  Christians,  and  suggesting  the  ficti¬ 
tious  nature  of  that  violent  division  of  life  and  habits  be¬ 
tween  the  adherents  of  the  old  and  the  new  religion  which 
is  believed  in  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  general.  As  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  interesting  photographs,  the  skill  of  the 
original  fresco-painters,  working  as  they  did  with  artificial 
light,  and  often  lying  upon  their  backs,  —  and  we  assure 
the  reader  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  paint  in 
fresco,  that  is,  upon  wet  plaster,  while  lying  upon  one’s 
back,  —  must  have  undoubtedly  been  considerable.  One 
common  subject  was  the  agricultural  occupations  of  the 
four  seasons,  each  season  being  accompanied  by  its  attend¬ 
ant  genius,  a  sign  either  of  Pagan  origin,  or  of  the  toler¬ 
ance  of  the  early  Christians  for  the  prevailing  taste  in  art. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  forcibly  brought  out  by 
these  photographs.  It  is  made  clear  that  there  is  great  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  the  popular  view  concerning  the  introduction 
of  burial  by  the  Christians  in  opposition  to  the  heathen 
practice  of  burning  the  dead,  lliat  the  family  of  the 
l^ipios  buried,  instead  of  burning,  their  dead,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands.  But  in  fact,  the  custom  of  burning  was  going 
out  of  fashion  in  Roman  society  long  before  it  was  influenced 
by  the  Christian  practice.  In  all  probability  economical 
reasons  were  at  the  root  of  the  change.  As  the  cost  of 
wood  grew  excessive,  through  the  cutting  down  of  the  old 
forests,  the  expense  of  the  funeral  pile  came  to  be  beyond 
the  means  of  the  poorer  multitude.  Burying,  so  far  from 
being  of  purely  Christian  invention,  was  a  Jewish  and 
Oriental  custom.  The  Christians  simply  continued  it  from 
their  Jewish  forefathers,  and  they  carried  it  with  them 
wheresoever  they  went.  The  practice  by  degrees  became 
universal,  just  as  Greek  had  become  the  universal  language 
of  communication  between  Rome  and  the  various  portions 
of  the  trading  and  literary  worlds  of  the  day. 

These  matters,  however,  are  of  comparatively  small  mo¬ 
ment  contrasted  with  the  great  historical  fact  which  Mr. 
Parker’s  photographs  reveal,  and  which  he  is  the  first  to 
have  recognized  in  its  full  significance.  As  has  been 
already  said,  it  has  for  some  time  been  held  by  the  domi¬ 
nant  schools  of  historical  teaching,  that  we  have  no  means 
of  forming  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Roman  people  during  those  early  ages  which  are 
popularly  known  as  the  period  of  the  kings.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  stories  which  were  put  into  historical  sham  by  Livy 
are  not,  it  is  said,  worth  serious  consideration.  There  may, 
and  there  may  not,  have  been  kings,  though  doubtless  there 
were  some  leaders  of  the  chieftain  kind,  ruling,  by  some 
means  or  other,  the  obscure  and  slowly-increasing  shep¬ 
herd  population,  which  ultimately  was  developed  into  the 
Roman  republic,  and  who  carried  on  a  series  of  quarrels, 
which  legend  has  designated  by  the  sounding  title  of  wars. 
But  we  cannot  trace  any  clear  succession  in  these  chiefs,  or 
learn  what  they  actually  achieved,  and  can  only  assume 
that  if  ever  there  was  such  a  person  as  the  leader  whom 
tradition  called  Romulus,  he  must  have  been  the  mere  bead 
of  some  band  of  discontented  or  half-outcast  followers,  who 
settled  down  somewhere  on  the  site  of  the  vast  city  which 
ultimately  included  the  seven  hills  and  the  land  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  them. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Parker  and  his  photographs  tell  us, 
in  contradiction  to  this  now  generally  receiv^  tneory.  In 
a  word,  the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty  years  have 
nnburied  the  actual  foundations,  and  more  than  the  ibunda- 
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tions  of  enormous  works,  which  show  that  at  the  period  of 
the  kings,  Rome  was  a  fortified  city  of  very  considerable 
importance,  and  that  it  contained  an  immense  population 
governed  by  despotic  monarchs.  The  fact  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  arx  or  citadel  of  great  strength  in  war,  together 
with  the  commencement  of  special  fortifications  discontinued 
after  some  important  event,  is  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  wells  which  were  constructed  by  the  chief,  whom  wo 
may  as  well  call  Romulus  as  anything  else,  for  the  use  of 
his  garrison  when  driven  to  their  last  resources,  are  still  in 
existence.  Mr.  Parker  had  himself  let  down  into  these 
wells,  and  found,  with  what  astonishment  and  delight  may 
be  imagined,  that  in  their  construction  they  are  totally 
unlike  any  other  wells  in  Italy,  ancient  and  modern,  with 
one  solitary  exception.  That  exception  is  to  be  found  in 
the  remains  of  the  old  Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa,  which 
was  unquestionably  a  flourishing  place  about  the  time 
which  tradition  assigns  as  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  There  was  a  report  among  the  poor  people  who 
lived  near  the  walls  of  Romulus,  that  some  sort  of  old  and 
dried  up  well  did  there  exist,  but  of  the  perfect  condition 
and  structure  of  the  existing  wells  no  one  had  the  slightest 
knowledge. 

The  peculiarity  of  construction  of  these  wells  lies  in  their 
termination  at  their  lower  extremity,  where  they  reach  the 
body  of  the  water  stored  up  in  the  reservoir  with  which 
they  communicate ;  each  well  there  expanding  into  a  con¬ 
ical  shape,  so  that  it  precisely  resembles  an  inverted  funnel. 
Such  a  construction  is  perfectly  useless  if  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  up  through  the 
well,  and  consequently  it  is  everywhere  unknown,  except,  as 
we  have  said,  in  a  well  which  communicates  with  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  water,  at  the  ancient  Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa, 
now  Palazzuolo.  The  wells  of  Romulus,  and  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  into  which  they  open,  still  exhibit 
remains  of  the  clay  “  puddling  ”  with  which  they  were 
made  water-tight,  the  tufa  in  which  they  are  cut  being 
porous  and  unfit  for  the  storing  of  water.  The  identity  of 
the  engineering  ideas  which  prevailed  both  at  Alba  Longa 
and  at  Rome  when  its  foundations  were  laid  is  thus  cleany 
made  out;  and,  so  far,  the  tradition  is  made  out  which 
asserts  that  Romulus  came  of  the  family  ruling  at  Alba 
Longa. 

The  arx,  or  citadel,  which  these  wells  were  meant  to 
supply  with  water,  when  its  inhabitants  were  shut  up  by  a 
beleaguering  force,  is  the  original  fortified  place  where 
Romulus  ruled,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Roma 
Quadrata.  So  far  the  more  moderate  of  the  sceptical  school 
will  admit,  though  even  this  will  be  contested  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  old  traditions  are  not  worth  the  slightest 
consideration.  But  what  is  now  made  evident  from  the 
recent  excavations  as  interpreted  by  one  who  possesses  the 
trained  archaeological  eye,  and  understands  the  true  tests 
of  age  in  buildings,  is  the  great  size  and  importance  of  the 
very  earliest  buildings  of  Rome.  It  is  clear  that  Rome  at 
once  assumed  the  nature  of  a  fortified  city,  and  that  its 
rulers  were  rapidly  in  a  position  to  commancl  a  vast  amount 
of  enforced  labor.  The  additions  to  the  original  buildings 
exhibit,  moreover,  marked  changes  in  construction,  and  are 
of  extent  and  character  which  precisely  correspond  to  the 
traditionary  stories  of  the  succession  of  kings  which  ended 
with  the  second  Tarquin.  In  actual  size  the  Roma  Quad¬ 
rata  was  about  300  yards  long  and  nearly  200  wide. 

Iis  foundations  are  now  at  last  open  to  the  eye,  and  in 
their  masonry  they  correspond  witn  that  of  some  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Etruria.  They  are  constructed  of  oblong 
blocks  of  tufa,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  high,  roughly 
chipped,  where  not  got  out  of  the  quarry  by  some  simple 
process  of  splitting.  The  horizontal  surfaces  of  the  blocks 
were  thus  less  rough,  as  they  followed  the  natural  stratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  stone,  than  those  at  the  ends.  The  walls  of  this 
date  are  thus  distinguished  by  the  width  of  the  vertical 
joints,  which  are  often  so  large  as  to  allow  a  man  to  thrust 
his  fist  into  them.  No  mortar  was  used  to  hold  them 
together. 

The  first  work  of  Romulus  was  surrounded  by  walls  of 
this  kind,  twelve  feet  thick,  built  up  against  the  scarped 
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cliff,  which  was  cut  away  to  make  all  entry  impossible 
except  by  the  gates.  This  work  crowned  the  Palatine  hill, 
and  its  construction  may  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  P  irker’s 
photographs.  It  is  found  nowhere  else  in  Rome.  Here,  in 
the  Roma  Quadrata,  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
three  sides  of  the  original  parallelogram,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  which  tradition  said  was 
begun  shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  city,  and  in  some 
steps  close  at  hand.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  also,  that 
the  size  of  each  of  the  stones  corresponds  to  the  statement 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  says  that  each  of  them 
was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cart-load.  Each  stone,  as  now 
e-xisting  in  this  earliest  work,  is  of  just  that  size  which,  in 
the  tufa  of  which  they  consist,  is  to  this  day  called  by  the 
Roman  masons  a  cart-load.  Until  the  recent  e.\cavations, 
the  space  covered  by  this  arx  could  only  have  been  guessed 
at  even  by  those  who  believed  in  its  reality  ;  but  now  the 
whole  of  the  deep  foss  which  was  cut  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  fort,  when  it  was  first  built,  has  been  laid  open. 
It  separated  the  fortified  part  of  the  Palatine  from  the 
unfortified  part,  where  the  population  congregated  in  ordi¬ 
nary  times. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  arx,  facing  the  hill  of  Saturn, 
which  the  Sabines,  according  to  the  tradition,  occupied  in 
their  final  conflict  with  the  Romans,  another  feature  now 
exposed  to  view  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Parker,  ami 
is  singularly  suggestive  when  taken  in  connection  with 
some  experiments  made  by  M.  Viollet  le  Due,  the  most 
distinguished  of  French  architects,  for  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon,  at  Pierrefonds.  He  had  a  catapult  made  to  try 
how  far  it  was  possible  to  throw  a  paving-stone  sufficiently 
large  to  be  serviceable  in  war ;  and  he  found  that  when 
thrown  from  the  Saturnian  hill,  it  would  throw  just  far 
enough  to  knock  down  a  Roman  standing  upon  the  spot 
where  the  first  fortification  was  raised.  Obviously,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  occupation  of  the  hill  by  the  Sabines,  it  was 
necessary  to  heighten  the  wall  of  the  fort  on  the  side  facing 
the  Sabine  camp,  which  involved  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  towers  to  serve  as  buttresses  to  hold  it  up.  The 
remains  of  such  a  series  are  now  discovered,  with  the  proof 
that  they  were  never  finished,  for  the  spaces  between  their 
sides  are  filled  up  with  concrete  of  the  time  of  the  Republic. 
Why  were  they  left  thus  incomplete  ?  Clearly  because 
there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  protection  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Saturnian  hill,  the  treaty  between  the  Sabines 
and  the  Romans  ensuring  future  peace. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  uus  ensured,  it  was  natural  that  a 
new  wall  should  be  made,  to  enclose  the  district  occupied 
by  the  Sabines,  and  to  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  at 
its  two  extremities.  It  was  necessary  thus  to  keep  open  a 
communication  with  the  Tiber  as'the  highway  for  provis¬ 
ions  and  the  like,  and  to  include  the  Velian  hill,  to  protect 
the  principal  gate.  The  remains  of  such  a  wall  are  now 
visible  in  several  places,  and  they  exhibit  a  form  of  con¬ 
struction  in  whicl\  no  practical  mason  will  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  recognizing  an  advance  in  the  art  of  building. 
This  advance  may  be  due  only  to  the  greater  leisure  whieffi 
the  builders  had  at  command,  or  to  an  increased  skill  in 
the  quarrying  of  the  stones,  which  are  here  found  larger  in 
size  than  in  the  primitive  opus  quadratum,  as  it  is  called. 
Its  outer  surfaces  certainly  exhibit  clear  traces  of  tbe  use  of 
the  saw.  They  are,  in  fact,  identical  with  what  is  now 
termed  ashlar  work.  Apparently  no  mortar  was  used  for 
holding  them  together.  A  similar  masonry  is  found  in  the 
lowest  chamber  or  chambers  of  the  Mamertine  Prison, 
which  the  accepted  traditions  called  the  “  Prison  of  the 
Kings,"  and  assigned  in  its  earlier  portion  to  Ancus  Mar¬ 
tins,  the  addition  to  it  being  the  work  of  Servius  Tullius. 
It  should  be  added  that  this  second  wall,  enclosing  both  the 
Saturnian  and  the  Palatine  hills,  was  plainly  twelve  feet 
thick  and  fifty  feet  high.  This  same  masonry  is  also  seen 
in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  great  building  called  the  Capi- 
tolium,  commenced  naturally  as  soon  as  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  young  city  was  ensured.  It  was  to  contain  all  the 
offices  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  city,  including 
an  ^rarium  on  the  lowest  level,  for  its  money,  and  a  Tabu- 
larium  above,  for  its  documents.  The  masonry  is  the  same 


in  both,  though  part  of  the  jErarium  has  been  faced  with 
small  square  stones,  probably  by  Theodoric,  who  repaired 
many  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city. 

Next  came  tbe  vast  work  with  which  Servius  Tullius  is 
credited,  and  which  is  called  his  agger.  It  includes  all  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  and  there  is  no  novelty  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  site.  But  its  immense  breadth  and  height  were 
until  lately  matters  of  conjecture,  while  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  its  mode  of  construction  was  altogether  unknown,  except 
that  it  consisted  of  two  parallel  walls,  enclosing  a  gigantic 
mound  of  earth  where  it  stood  by  itself,  or  of  one  wall  facing 
the  scarped  cliff  where  any  portion  of  a  hill  was  cut  away, 
leaving  the  remaining  cliff  to  be  sustained  by  the  wall. 
When  the  railway  station  was  made  in  1871,  this  agger  sttLS 
cut  across,  and  wrought-iron  clamps  were  found,  binding 
together  the  separate  stones  of  the  masonry.  The  discovery 
at  once  explained  the  meaning  of  various  holes  in  old 
R<}man  masonry,  which  had  hitherto  puzzled  all  antiqua¬ 
rians  —  the  iron  having  everywhere  dropped  out,  through 
the  action  of  rust,  while  tbe  clamps  of  course  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  being  within  the  body  of 
tbe  wall,  they  were  retained  in  their  original  positions,  and 
the  action  of  the  rust  itself  had  been  less  destructive. 
About  a  dozen  or  so  were  then  found,  and  were  imme¬ 
diately  secured  by  Mr.  Parker  and  other  archaeologists. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  important  facts  which  have 
been  gathered  from  the  sites  unveiled  by  the  labors  of 
English,  French,  and  German  excavators.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  must  materially  modify  the  opinions 
which  have  come  to  be  popular  among  modern  historians, 
not  only  as  to  the  origin  ot  Rome,  but  as  to  the  possibility 
of  future  discoveries  in  the  other  great  historical  sites  of 
the  world,  which  will  help  the  future  historian  to  establish 
tbe  reality  of  a  considerable  element  of  real  fact,  where  at 
present  he  discovers  nothing  but  the  cloudland  of  super¬ 
stition  and  worthless  legend.  Of  course  they  prove  nothing 
absolutely  as  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  as 
to  the  names  and  succession  of  its  kings ;  but  they  do 
establish  a  probability  that  tbe  foundation  was  between 
seven  and  eight  centuries  before  Christ,  and  that  from  its 
earliest  years  Rome  exhibited  the  handiwork  of  a  mighty 
race,  possessing  a  military  and  administrative  genius  which 
was  to  make  them  at  length  the  masters  of  the  civilized 
world. 


A  WANT  OF  THE  AGE. 

There  is  one  deficiency  in  our  day,  one  remarkable 
want,  to  which  we  do  not  find  the  public  painfully  alive, 
but  from  which  it  will  surely  sutler  some  time.  We  mean 
the  want  of  preeminent  men  —  men  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  such,  at  whom  all  the  world  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  stare,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  fifly  years  hence,  “  1 
saw  him.”  Who  looks  at  a  man  now,  thinking,  “  I  can  tell 
my  grandchild  1  have  seen  him  V  ”  What  will  the  octoge¬ 
narians  of  the  future  have  to  talk  about  which  shall  consti¬ 
tute  them  links  with  the  historical  past  ?  What  men  do 
people  run  after  to-day  in  any  walk  of  greatness  or  distinc¬ 
tion  ?  Who  is  notorious  out  of  his  own  set  or  following  ? 
We  are  not  requiring  an  heroic  greatness ;  the  prevailing 
furore  need  not  be  a  wise  one  to  answer  our  demand.  We 
ask  for  preeminence  of  any  kind,  the  elevation  that  puts  a 
man  at  tbe  top  of  his  calling  beyond  all  rivalry,  and  makes 
him  as  such  an  object  of  universal  interest.  Now  what  cap¬ 
tain,  orator,  or  preacher,  what  author,  poet,  novelist,  painter, 
what  talker,  wit,  actor,  singer,  fiddler,  dancer,  answers  to 
this  test,  or  awakens  that  thrill  of  common  consent  which 
persuades  us  without  or  against  reason  that  what  we  see, 
near,  or  read  is  new,  unmatched,  unprecedented,  altogether 
best  of  its  kind  ?  Of  every  one  of  these  eminences  a  put 
more  or  less  recent  furnishes  examples  to  our  point.  The 

t'udgment  may  have  been  run  away  with,  the  head  may 
lave  been  turned  by  a  wave  of  enthusiasm ;  but  while  men 
saw  or  heard,  they  thought  themselves  the  better,  felt  them¬ 
selves  to  be  somebodies  for  assisting  at  the  spectacle.  It  ia 
but  a  little  while  since  there  were  old  men  who  had  heard 
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Wefley  preach,  and  the  mere  fact  invested  them  with  a 
quaint  venerableness.  There  are  men  still  who  have  seen 
Nelson  and  lijnaparte,  and  derive  importance  from  this 
visual  contact  with  great  men.  It  is  some  persons’  intel¬ 
lectual  distinction  to  have  heard  Coleridge  talk  or  lecture. 
Dr.  Kouth  of  Mtgdalen  could  rememiter  seeing  Dr.  John- 
•on,  and  a  light  Ihim  the  past  was  reHected  on  him  as  he 
told  his  impressions.  A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mull  has  lately 
very  naturally  valued  himself  on  having  breakfasted  with 
an  old  lady  who  remembered  Robespierre,  informing  him  in 
a  cautious  whisper  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  reaction- 
naire.  Cnarles  Lamb  relates  how  he  was  accosted  in  Lon¬ 
don  streets  by  an  unknown  arti.san  to  point  out  to  him 
Walter  Scott  passing  on  the  other  side.  Now  what  paral¬ 
lels  does  our  generation  ofler  wherewith  to  store  the  mem¬ 
ory?  We  do  not  ask  what  talker  we  have  like  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  of  whom,  when  he  died,  it  was  said  he  left  no  one  to  be 
called  even  second  to  Johnson ;  or  what  actor  like  Garrick, 
whose  death  eclipsed  the  gayety  of  nations  ;  but  who  val¬ 
ues  himself  on  sharing  conversations  such  as  distinguished 
Holland  House  ?  What  modern  wit  has  the  wide  fame  of 
Sydney  Smith  ?  What  modern  actor  will  it  be  a  distinc¬ 
tion  to  have  seen,  like  Mrs.  Siddons  ?  Who  provokes  the 
social  circle  to  laughter,  who  charms  them  to  smiles  and 
tears,  like  Theodore  Hook  e.\temporizing  verses,  or  Tom 
Moore  singing  his  own  songs?  What  dilettanteism  like 
Horace  Walpole’s,  what  eloquence  like  Burke’s  or  Sheri¬ 
dan’s,  what  humor  like  Charles  Lamb’s,  what  talking  like 
Madame  de  Siaiil’s,  what  beauty  like  the  Gunnings,  or 
Madame  Recamier?  AV’e  do  not  say  that  none  of  these 
have  their  equaLs  with  us,  but  we  ask  for  celebrities.  Such 
as  we  have,  are  most  of  them  on  the  shady  side  of  si.xty  ; 
the  breed  seems  dying  out.  We  cannot  even  put  forward 
a  fop,  or  a  rogue,  or  a  villain  to  match  past  greatness  —  no 
Beau  Nash,  no  Brummel,  “  the  very  glass  of  fashion,  whom 
everybody  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  conspired  to  spoil, 
who  could  decide  the  fate  of  a  young  man  just  launched 
into  the  world,  whose  dress  was  the  general  model,  who 
struck  out  new  ideas,  and  smiled  to  see  them  gradually  de¬ 
scend  from  the  highest  class  to  the  lowest.”  To  be  cele¬ 
brated  demands,  no  doubt,  a  will  to  celebrate,  which  does 
not  perhaps  prevail  in  our  time  ;  but  have  we  not  got  out 
of  the  way  of  such  homage  from  a  dearth  of  exactly  the 
right  material  ? 

The  answer  to  our  sentimental  regrets  lies  perhaps  in 
the  fact  that  science  stands  foremost  now;  anil  science, 
though  it  can  do  many  things,  cannot  create  popular  celeb¬ 
rities.  The  scientific  discoverer  can  only  get  a  niche  in 
the  popular  mind  by  allowing  it  to  trans[>ire  that  he  deals 
in  the  black  art,  or  by  the  good  luck  of  persecution.  Only 
by  these  means  docs  he  become  an  object  outside  his  spe¬ 
cial  subject  and  aims.  It  was  not  for  finding  out  that  the 
earth  went  rouml  the  sun,  but  for  being  persecuted  for  say¬ 
ing  it,  that  G.ilileo  was  popularly  eminent.  To  shut  your¬ 
self  up  in  a  ilissecting-room  or  in  a  laboratory  is  not  the 
way  to  general  notoriety  or  to  the  universal  memory.  Peo¬ 
ple  may  distinctly  remember  the  first  gaslight,  the  first 
steam-engine,  the  first  telegram,  the  first  operation  under 
chloroform,  without  thinking  of  their  inventors  or  caring  to 
ask  their  names.  Science  as  it  now. stands  has  an  ardent, 
but  numerically  small,  following.  Its  leaders  are  not  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  sort  we  mean  ;  pe-ople  don’t  value  themselves 
for  having  seen  them  —  don’t  go  in  crowds  to  see  and  hear 
them  ;  and  lor  the  reason  that  science  is  an  impersonal 
thing,  di-sociaUd  from  flesh  and  blood.  It  docs  not  appeal 
to  feeling  and  emotion,  and  therefore  dees  not  e.xcile  the 
impressionable  part  of  our  nature.  People  cannot  think  of 
a  battle  without  simultaneously  recalling  who  fought  it, 
who  won  or  lost  it ;  but  they  may  be  awe-struck  by  a  star 
shower,  or  may  hear  of  new-found  worlds,  without  caring 
to  know  who  calculated  or  foretold  them,  when  once  it  is 
conceded  that  the  supernatural  has  no  share  in  it.  Geo¬ 
graphical  discoverers  we  may  allow  to  have  a  foremost  man 
in  the  popular  sense  —  Livingstone  is  a  rival  to  Cook. 
But  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  for  here  the  personal 
element  comes  in. 

It  must  be  granted  that  common  fame  is  capricious  and 
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unjust  towards  merit.  It  often  distinguishes  unworthy  ob¬ 
jects,  and  sets  up  very  trumpery  idols.  But  the  reason,  we 
think,  why  the  absence  of  celebrities  is  a  real  want,  is  that 
the  dawning  imagination  of  our  generation  seems  thereby 
to  miss  a  very  important  aliment.  To  impress  a  child’s 
fancy  there  must  be  a  central  figure  —  a  hero ;  and  what 
colossal  central  figure  does  any  department  present  just 
now,  if  we  except  the  Claimant,”  who  will  leave  traces  of 
himself  behind  him,  we  do  not  doubt,  in  innumerable  plots 
of  novels  and  romances,  just  as  Beau  Brummel  formed  the 
school  of  the  fashionable  novels  of  forty  years  ago.  “  Lord 
AVellington  ”  was  the  central  figure  to  the  Bronte  family, 
which  no  doubt  told  on  their  notions  of  manliness  —  though 
we  detect  no  family  likeness — and  imparted  something  of 
that  vigor  whi  ;h  is  so  rare  in  woman’s  writings.  The  Pre¬ 
tender  was  still  a  hero  in  Scotland  during  Walter  Scott’s 
childhood,  and  perhaps  determined  his  course  of  romantic 
thought.  As  we  look  further  back  still,  every  department 
of  life  and  action  shows  its  central  figure  in  a  way  which 
we  cannot  parallel  now;  nor  do  we  think  that  posterity 
reviewing  our  own  particular  period  will  see  what  we  do 
not  see.  Our  social  life  does  not  encour.age  personages  of 
this  kind  ;  people  shut  themselves  up  much  more  than  they 
did.  Every  tolerably  educated  youth  could  get  near  the 
celebrities  of  the  last  century.  Pope  at  twelve  years  old 
saw  Dryden,  and  anybody  who  liked  might  stand  outside 
his  immediate  circle  at  Will’s,  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
even  perhaps  put  in  his  own  word  in  reply.  Addison  spent 
eight  hours  a  day  at  Button’s  Coffee  House,  where  he  held 
a  sort  of  court.  Reverence  for  intellect  was  of  a  more  siin- 
jile,  implicit  sort  then  than  now  ;  people  were  glad  to  listen 
and  accept.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  when  a  boy  at  an  auction 
had  his  skill  in  physiognomy  quickened  by  the  sight  of 
Pope.  “  Mr.  Pope  1  Mr.  Pope  1  ”  was  whispered  through 
the  room ;  all  hands  were  held  out  to  touch  him  as  he 
passed.  The  boy  eagerly  thrust  forth  his  hand  under  an 
elbow  in  the  front  row,  and  was  allowed  to  shake  the  hand 
that  had  penned  the  “  Rape  of  he  Lock.”  Such  encounters 
are  suggestive.  To  have  touched  a  poet,  believing  him  to 
be  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  in¬ 
spiration.  A  good  many  persons  like  Mr.  Browning’s 
poetry  better  than  Pope’s,  but  this  preference  does  not  give 
the  prominence  which  attached  to  the  genius  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  which  not  only  lived  more  in  public,  but 
succeeded  in  impressing  itself  on  the  notice  and  respect  of 
the  commonalty' ;  a  respect  (whether  sour  grapes  or  not) 
rather  disdained  by  the  choicer  spirits  of  our  time.  War- 
burton  travelled  in  stage-coaches,  and  gave  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  cleverness  that  he  was  described  by  one  who  had 
heard  him  talk  as  an  “old  orator  whom  you  may  read 
about  in  the  almanacs,”  the  very  ideal  of  lame.  The  ladies 
of  our  day,  solicitous  as  some  are  of  a  prominent  place  in 
the  world’s  regard,  do  not  attain  to  the  notoriety  once 
willingly  and  graciously  accorded  to  exceptional  beauty  or 
learning.  Mr.s.  Elizabeth  Carter  stood  o’R  t'*  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  knowledge  to  her  poor  neighbors.  “  It  will 
be  dreadful  winter.”  said  one,  “and  a  great  scarcity  of 
corn  ;  the  famous  Miss  Carter  has  Ibretold  it ;  ”  they  also 
spread  it  so  confidently  abroad  that  she  was  going  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament,  that  her  sister  at  a  distance  wrote 
to  ask  her  if  it  was  true.  Undoubtedly  society  is  far  less 
inclineil  to  constitute  celebrities  than  it  was  in  those  simple 
times,  and  is  much  more  sensible  of  its  own  power  to  make 
and  unmake  reputations.  There  is  a  union  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  intelligence  against  pretenders  to  particular  renown. 
It  treats  them  after  the  manner  of  that  Czar  who  pro¬ 
nounced  nobody  to  be  distinguisheil  in  Russia  “e.xcept  the 
man  whom  1  speak  to,  and  him  only  so  long  as  I  speak  to 
him.”  Critics  and  arbiters  are  enemies  to  popular  celebri¬ 
ties. 

And  yet  is  there  not  something  in  our  common  human 
nature  which  craves  for  pri  eminence,  a  deep-seated  desire 
to  attach  ourselves  to  something  memorable,  to  some  name 
and  fame  on  which  we  can  pin  our  insignificance,  and  so 
hold  on  to  our  age  by  some  imagined  connection  ?  We  do 
not  e.xpect  to  be  remembered  long  on  our  own  account; 
but  it  is  something  to  live  in  the  era,  to  be  one  of  the  same 
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generation  with  a  great  man  whose  name  we  believe  the 
world  will  not  let  die,  to  go  down  the  stream  of  future  time 
in'  the  same  boat  with  him  as  his  compatriot,  as  having 
pronounced  bis  name,  prophesied  his  fame,  been  familiar 
with  his  words  and  deeds,  as  having  seen  him,  or  perhaps 
shaken  hands  with  him.  There  are  degrees  of  oblivion  ; 
to  have  been  one  of  an  age  of  which  not  one  name  or  one 
act  is  remembered,  which  has  left  no  trace  of  itself,  strikes 
with  a  more  icy  sense  of  isolation  than  to  have  lived  when 
the  Zamzummims  fought  with  the  children  of  Anak  and 
lost.  A  word  is  all  that  remains  to  them,  but  that  word 
connects  ages  together.  Every  one  that  accords  fame  helps 
to  establish  it.  We  have  “  assisted,”  as  the  French  idiom 
has  it,  and  something  of  the  acts  is  reflected  back  upon 
ourselves.  Reason  tells  us  how  vain  is  the  ell'ort  and  the 
longing,  and  how  mistaken  often  our  award. 

Oh  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot. 

So  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  use. 

Has  burnt  to  cinder  a  stale  last  year’s  news. 

The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  tire  — 

There  goes  iny  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire. 

There  goes  the  ))arson  —  O  illustrious  spark  ! 

And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk! 

Time,  no  doubt,  makes  short  work  with  many  a  hero  of  his 
day,  but  not  the  less  is  it  rather  a  dull  feature  of  an  age, 
unsurpassed  in  wonders  of  its  own,  to  have  no  centrsil  fig¬ 
ures,  and  to  miss  —  if  nothing  else  —  at  least  a  sensation,  a 
thrill  of  universal  eonsent  and  exultant  approval. 


VIGNETTES  IN  RHYME.t 

Mr.  Locker  nas  here  found  a  rival,  and  a  formidable 
one.  It  is  not  for  the  first  time  in  this  book  that  we  have 
admired  the  graee  and  skill  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  verse. 
Many  of  these  little  poems, —  which  had  appeared  in  va¬ 
rious  periodicals,  the  St.  Pauls  especially,  we  think, — 
were  familiar  to  us  before  we  re-read  them  in  this  pleasant 
volume,  but  moat  of  them  have  gained  by  re-reading,  and 
some  of  those  which  we  had  not  read  seem  better  than  any 
of  those  we  had.  We  were  not  prepared  to  find  so  many 
fresh,  soft,  dilic.ate  pictures  amongst  these  “  Vignettes,” 
though  we  were  tpiite  prepared  for  the  easy  b.anter  and  so¬ 
cial  pleasantry  (sometimes,  we  think,  a  little  too  full  of 
allusive  turns)  of  the  so-called  society-verses.  Mr.  Dob¬ 
son  gives  us  something  more  than  the  tone  and  manner  of 
cultivated  social  life,  with  its  vivid  ripple  of  thought  and 
ecling.  He  can  add  to  this  a  picture  so  full  of  beauty 
that  the  miml  derives  something  more  from  it  than  a  mo¬ 
mentary  vision  of  that  vivacity  of  life  which  mutual  hking 
and  mutual  jealousy,  and  tenderness  and  dulness  of  heart, 
and  selfishness  and  unselfishness,  and  caprice  and  way¬ 
wardness,  and  fiuncherie  and  tact,  and  hope  and  melan¬ 
choly,  and  trampiillity  and  impatience,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  qualities  wliich  make  human  society  vibrate  gently 
with  a  thousand  undulations, — lend  to  the  scene  on  which 
we  live  and  act.  With  these  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  made 
himself  familiar,  and  he  handles  them  always  with  sulli- 
cient,  though  with  certainly  unequal  skill.  AVhat  we  were 
not  prepared  for  was  the  beauty  of  the  picture  in  which  he 
sometimes  frames  these  minute  fragments  of  the  drama  of 
society,  the  liquid  vistas  down  which  he  allows  your  eye  to 
range  before  he  fixes  it  on  the  little  tingling  human  inter¬ 
est  of  the  moment,  the  tenderness  of  irony,  the  mellow 
calm  or  the  irritating  sting,  of  the  phase  of  society  he  de¬ 
lineates.  We  were  quite  prepared  for  such  satirical  pieces 
as  “  Une  Manjuise  ”  and  “The  Love-letter."  —  pieces  we 
do  not  greatly  admire,  by  the  way,  —  and  for  very  much 
better  eilorts  of  the  same  kind  (such,  for  instance,  as  the 
clever  lines  called  “  Laissez-faire,”  written  h  propos  of 
Goethe’s  amusing  account  of  himself  as  the  Weltkind  be- 
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tween  the  dirty  philanthropist  Basedow  and  the  sentimen- 
t.tl  prophet  Lavatcr);  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the 
touches  of  genuine  beauty  which  adorn  so  many  of  these  little 
poems,  ami  set  the  verses  of  society  ”  in  a  framework  of 
softer  and  more  imaginative  loveliness  than  the  refined 
give-and-take  of  social  intellect  and  sentiment  usually  sug¬ 
gest.  What  lovely  bits  of  poetic  feeling,  for  instance, 
gleam  through  the  beautiful  little  poem  on  “  The  Sick  Man 
and  the  Birds  I  ” 

.£grotu8. 

Spring,  —  art  thou  come,  O  Spring  1 
I  am  too  sick  for  words ; 

How  bast  thou  heart  to  sing, 

O  Spring  1  with  all  thy  birds  1 

Merula. 

I  sing  for  joy  to  see  again 
The  merry  leaves  along  the  lane, 

'I'lie  little  bud  grown  ri|)c; 

And  look,  iny  love  upon  the  bough 
Hark,  how  she  calletb  to  me  now, — 

“  Piirc  1  pi^c  1 " 

.Sgrotos. 

Ah  1  weary  is  the  snn  : 

Love  is  an  idle  thing; 

But,  Bird,  thou  restless  one, 

What  ails  thee,  wandering? 

Hirundo. 

By  shore  and  sea  I  come  and  go. 

To  seek  I  know  not  what ;  and  lo  1 
On  no  man’s  caves  I  sit 
But  voices  hid  me  rise  once  more. 

To  flit  again  by  sea  and  shore, — 

Flit!  Flit! 

iFoROTUS. 

This  is  Earth’s  bitter  cup  : 

Only  to  seek,  not  know. 

But  thou,  that  strivest  up. 

Why  dost  thou  carol  so? 

Alal'DA. 

A  secret  Spirit  gifteth  me 

With  song,  and  wing  that  liftetb  me, — 

A  .Spirit  lor  whose  sake. 

Striving  amain  to  reach  the  sky. 

Still  to  the  old  dark  earth  1  cry  — 

“  Wake  !  wake! " 

ACgrotus. 

My  hope  hath  lost  its  wing. 

'riion,  that  to-night  dost  call, 

How  hast  thou  heart  to  sing 
'I'hy  tears  made  musical  ? 

Philomela. 

Alas  for  me!  a  dry  desire 
Is  all  my  sotig,  —  a  waste  of  fire 
That  will  not  fade  nor  fail ; 

To  me,  dim  sha|)es  of  aticient  crime 
Moan  through  the  windy  ways  of  time, 

■  “  Wail !  wail !  ” 

.®GROTCS. 

Thine  is  the  siek  man’s  song,  — 

Mournful,  in  sooth,  and  fit ; 

Unrest  that  cries  “  How  long  !  ”  — 

And  the  night  answers  it. 

How  fine  is  that  verse  which  gives  the  sick  man’s  gloomy 
1  interpretation  of  the  nightingale’s  song,  —  a  morbid  and  a 
false  interpretation,  no  doubt,  but  still  one  dramatically  fit 
for  the  imagination  of  shattered  health  and  nerves  upon 
the  rack.  There  are  few  living  poets  who  might  not  be 
proud  of  the  lines :  — 

“  To  me,  dim  shapes  of  ancient  crime 
Moan  through  the  windy  ways  of  time." 
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Or,  wain,  take  this  sweet  little  bit  of  restful  (garden-pic¬ 
ture,  me  background  on  which  a  delicate  little  morsel  of 
story  is  brightly  painted  :  — 

'Tis  an  old  dial,  dark  with  many  a  stain  ; 

In  summer  crowned  with  drifting  orchard-bloom, 

Tricked  in  the  autumn  with  the  yellow  rain. 

And  white  in  winter  like  a  marble  tomb ; 

And  round  about  its  gray,  time-eaten  brow 
Lean  letters  speak  — a  worn  and  shattered  row  : 

“  I  am  a  Shade :  a  Shadowe  too  arte  thou : 

I  marke  the  Time  :  saye,  Gossip,  dost  thou  soe  1  ” 

Here  would  the  rinis^oves  linger,  head  to  head ; 

And  here. the  snail  a  silver  course  would  run. 

Beating  old  Time ;  and  here  the  peacock  spread 
His  gold-green  glory,  shutting  out  the  sun. 

Glimpses  of  peace  like  that  are  just  enough  to  rest  the 
mind  from  the  necessary  twi',ter  and  badinage  of  society- 
verses’  pleasant  chatter.  Mr.  Dobson,  too,  can  reach  the 
deepest  pathos  now  and  then.  The  verses  headed  “  Before 
Sedan  ”  close  with  two  of  very  high  power  and  beauty. 
The  metre  u  somewhat  hackneyed,  and  has  become  so 
mu;:h  the  conventional  metre  to  express  this  sort  of  dumb 
pain,  that  we  half  rebel  against.  We  determine  not  to  be 
moved  by  that  almost  stereotyped  appeal  to  pity  at  the 
close  of  the  first  and  second  stanzas,  which  consists  in  de¬ 
claring  that  you  can  make  no  efiectual  appeal :  — 

Here  in  this  leafy  place. 

Quiet  he  lies. 

Cold,  with  his  sightless  face 
Turued  to  the  skies ; 

’Tis  but  another  dead  ; 

All  yon  can  say  b  said. 

Carry  his  body  hence,  — 

Kings  must  have  slaves ; 

Kings  climb  to  eminence 
Uver  men’s  graves : 

So  this  man’s  eye  b  dim;  — 

Throw  the  earth  uver  him. 

What  was  the  white  you  touched. 

There,  at  bis  side  1 
Paper  his  hand  had  clutched 
Tight  ere  he  died  ;  — 

Message  or  wish,  may  be ;  — 

Smooth  the  folds  out  and  see. 

Hardly  the  worst  of  us 

Here  could  have  smiled  I  — 

Only  the  tremulous 

Words  ofa  child  ;  — 

Prattle,  that  has  for  stops 
Just  a  tew  ruddy  drops. 

Look.  She  is  sad  to  mbs. 

Morning  and  night. 

His  —  her  dead  father’s  —  kiss ; 

Tries  to  be  bright. 

Good  to  mamma,  and  sweet. 

That  b  alL  “  Marguerite.” 

Ah,  if  beside  the  dead 
Slumbered  the  pain ! 

Ah,  if  the  hearts  that  bled 
Slept  with  the  slain  ! 

If  the  grief  died  ;  —  but  no ; 

Death  will  not  have  it  so. 

But  notwithstanding  the  stony-hearted  state  in  which  we 
are  left  up  to  the  close  of  the  third  stanza,  we  give  in  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  beauty  of  the  last  two.  In  spite  of  the 
somewhat  ostentatious  helplessness  of  the  rhythm  to  ex- 
preu  what  it  secretly  hopes  to  express,  after  all,  by  virtue 
of  the  severe  simplicity  (or  is  it  timplesse  f)  of  the  style, 
the  real  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  feeling  itself  quite 
take  possession  of  us. 

But  while  drawing  attention  to  the  gleams  of  higher 
beauty  with  which  Mr.  Dobson  relieves  the  lighter  banter 


of  his  verses,  we  must  not  forget  what  is,  after  all,  of  the 
substance  of  his  book.  We  don’t  know  whether  his  lighter 
humor  is  ever  quite  so  happy  as  that  displayed  in  such 
poems  as  Mr.  l^Kker’s  “  To  a  Skull  ”  and  “  To  a  Picture 
of  my  Grandmother,”  but  it  is  very  bright,  and  tbe  moods 
of  it  are  very  softly  shaded  from  playfulness  to  tenderness 
and  from  ridicule  to  pity.  What  can  be  brighter  in  its 
way  than  “  An  Idyl  in  the  Conservatory  ”  called  “  Tu 
Quoque,”  and  with  the  motto,  ”  Romprons-nous,  ou  ne 
romprons-nous  pas  ”  ? 

Nkllib. 

If  I  were  yon,  when  ladies  at  the  play,  sir. 

Beckon  and  nod,  a  melodrama  through, 

I  would  not  turn  abstractedly  away,  sir. 

If  I  were  yon. 

Frank. 


Really !  You  would  1  Why,  Frank,  you’re  quite  delightful, — 
Hot  as  Othello,  and  as  black  of  hue 
Borrow  my  fan.  I  would  not  look  so  JnglUjul, 

If  I  were  you  I 

Frank. 


Frank. 

I  should  admit  that  I  was  piqy^,  too. 

Nkllir. 

Ask  me  to  dance.  I’d  say  no  more  about  it. 

If  I  were  you  I  [  Waltz  —  Exeunt. 


If  I  were  you,  when  persons  I  affected, 

Wait  for  three  hours  to  take  me  down  to  Kew,  ' 

I  would,  at  least,  pretend  I  recollected. 

If  I  were  you ! 

Nbllie. 

If  I  were  yon,  when  ladies  are  so  lavish. 

Sir,  as  to  keep  me  every  waltz  but  two, 

I  would  not  dance  with  odious  Miss  M’Tavbh, 

If  I  were  you  ! 

Frank. 

If  IVere  you,  who  vow  yon  cannot  suffer 

Whiff  of  the  best,  —  the  mildest  “  honev-dew,”  — 

I  would  not  dance  with  smoke-consuming  Puffer, 

If  I  were  you  I 

Nellie. 

If  I  were  you,  I  would  not,  sir,  be  bitter. 

Even  to  write  the  “  Cynical  Review  ;  ”  — 

Frank. 

No,  I  shonld.doubtlets  find  flirtation  fitter. 

If  I  were  you  1 

Nellie. 


”  It  is  the  cause."  I  mean  your  chaperon  is 
Bringing  some  well-curled  juvenile.  Adieu  I 
I  shall  retire.  I’d  spare  that  poor  Adonis, 

If  I  were  you  I 

Nellie. 

Go  if  yon  will.  At  once !  And  by  eiraress,  sir  1 
Where  shall  it  be  t  To  China — or  Peru  1 
Go.  I  should  leave  inquirers  my  address,  sir. 

If  I  were  you  ! 

Frank. 

No,  —  I  remain.  To  stay  and  fight  a  duel 
Seems,  on  the  whole,  the  proper  thing  to  do  — 
Ah,  yon  are  strong,  —  I  would  not  then  be  cruel. 

If  I  were  you  I 

Nellie. 

One  does  not  like  one’s  feelings  to  be  doubted,  — 
Frank. 

One  does  not  like  one’s  friends  to  misconstrue,  — 
Nellie. 

If  I  confess  that  I  a  wee-bit  pouted  ?  — 
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But  we  enjoy  still  more  the  picturesque  humor  of  “  A  j 
Garden  Idyll,”  in  which  the  grotestjue  boyish  memories  ' 
are  so  pleasantly  blended  with  a  delicious  picture,  — 

“  With  birds  that  gossip  in  the  tunc. 

And  windy  bough-swing  in  the  metre.”  | 

And  poems  like  “  The  Drama  of  the  Doctor’s  Window  ”  , 
show  the  humor  of  the  author  at  its  best,  touched  with  a  I 
tenderness  which  is  never  absent  from  his  most  effective  ; 
productions.  Indeed,  his  style  has  reminded  us  many  | 
times,  —  and  we  can  hardly  give  higher  praise,  —  of  the  | 
exquisite  levity  and  still  more  exquisite  pathos  of  one  of  ! 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  finest  and  easiest  poems,  “  Will  Water-  , 
proofs  Lyrical  Monologue.”  We  do  not  like  Mr.  Dobson  j 
nearly  so  well  when  he  puts  on  an  antique  gallantry  of  phrase 
in  the  Rossettiish  poems  which  close  the  volume.  It  seems  I 
to  us  that  he  is  always  best  and  tenderest  when  he  is  most 
easy.  “  An  Unfinished  Song,”  for  instance,  is  far  more 
beautiful  and  pathetic  than  the  verses  about  “  Angiola.” 
And  again,  we  don’t  think  Mr.  Dobson  succeeds  in  pure 
satire.  “  The  Bookworm  ”  and  “  Une  Manjuise  ”  are  both 
savage,  without  being  forcible.  They  strain  sfler  an  effect  j 
that  seems  to  bo  not  within  Mr.  Dobson’s  literary  reach. 
Tenderness  when  it  is  playful  and  playfulness  when  it  is 
tender  are  both  perfectly  given  in  this  charming  little  book, 
which  contains  also  an  exquisite  sense  of  natural  beauty. 
In  satiric  invective  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
excels. 
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Archbishop  Whately  used  to  hold  that  there  was 
one  characteristeric  distinction  between  men  and  women. 
When  men,  he  said,  were  spoken  of  disparagingly  as  a 
whole,  they  were  apt  to  coincide ;  but  when  any  particular 
man  was  attacked,  they  usually  stood  up  for  him,  and  did 
their  best  to  show  that  he  was  not  such  a  bad  sort  of 
fellow  after  all.  On  the  other  hand  —  this  was  Whately’s 
theory,  and  we  accept  no  responsibility  for  it  —  women 
were  extremely  sensitive  as  to  the  general  character  of  their 
sex,  while  quite  ready  to  join  in  cutting  up  the  sisterhood 
in  detail.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  feelings 
will  be  excited  in  the  female  mind  by  the  Report  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  for  the 
Examination  of  Women.  The  Syndicate  affect  to  report, 
on  the  whole,  very  favorably  of  the  industry  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  majority  of  the  candidates  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  them  at  the  different  centres,  but  they  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  make  some  remarks  which,  we  fear,  will  be  thought 
to  be  offensively  characteristic  of  the  arrogance  and  pre¬ 
sumption  of  man. 

It  is  stated  that  only  a  few  candidates,  when  examined 
in  the  “  Horse  Paulinse,”  showed  a  knowledge  of  the  book 
and  a  real  hold  on  the  argument,  while  most  of  them, 
although  acquainted  more  or  less  with  Paley’s  facts,  ex¬ 
hibited  great  weakness  in  applying  them  conclusively. 
Most  of  the  candidates  had  evidently  studied  the  Scriptures 
very  carefullv,  but  the  answers  to  a  question  which  asked 
for  a  careful  summary  of  1  Cor.  xv.  seemed  to  show  that 
not  more  than  two  or  three  candidates  had  read  the  chap¬ 
ter  so  as  to  master  its  method  and  connection.”  The  ladies 
came  out  strongly  in  arithmetic ;  but  in  English  history 
they  are  sarcastically  advised  to  “  avoid  mere  fluency  of 
expression ;  ”  and  in  English  literature  ”  the  besetting 
error  was  irrelevance.”  Thus,  when  a  brief  summary  of 
the  “  Hydriotaphia  ”  was  asked  for,  the  result  was  that  a 
great  many  accounts,  the  reverse  of  brief,  were  presented, 
not  of  the  work,  but  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  writer 
of  it.  It  is  remarked  that  it  was  observable  that  several 
candidates  who  complained  of  want  of  time  had  signally 
misspent  the  time  allowed  them.  The  examiner  further 
noticed  great  “  good  will,”  but  “  a  very  prevalent  inaccu¬ 
racy.”  In  English  composition  the  examiner  discovered  a 
wetness  for  slang  and  a  tendency  to  flippancy,  and  “  too 
many  of  the  writers  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  which  they  selected.”  One  of  the  sub¬ 


jects  which  were  set  was  to  fix  the  place  of  the  novel  in 
modern  literature  ;  but  many  of  the  candidates  started  off 
at  a  tangent,  and  expatiated  on  the  bad  effects  of  reading 
novels.  The  examiner  endeavors  to  take  the  edge  ofi'  these 
home-thrusts  by  suggesting  that,  after  all,  he  has  in  his 
time  read  worse  essays  by  men.  The  examiner  may  be  a 
very  learned  man  in  his  own  way,  but  he  clearly  knows 
very  little  about  women  if  he  thinks  to  appease  their  nat¬ 
ural  indignation  by  a  paltry  concession  of  this  kind. 

We  have  very  little  doubt  that  women  will  see  through 
the  flimsy  pretence  of  courtesy  and  conciliation  under  which 
the  examiners  endeavor  to  disguise  this  attack  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  sex,  and  especially  on  those  very 
points  on  which  women  are  known  to  be  most  sensitive. 
A  woman  will  stand  a  good  deal,  but  no  woman  with  the 
least  spirit  ever  submitted  without  an  explosion  to  an  insin¬ 
uation  that  she  was  not  a  person  of  a  logical  turn  of  mind. 
Even  the  patient  Griselda,  who  allowed  her  children  to  be 
taken  from  her  one  by  one,  would  no  doubt  have  startled 
her  spouse  by  the  sudden  energy  of  her  character  if  he 
had  chanced  to  say,  ”  My  dear,  it  is  really  no  use  trying 
to  argue  with  you,  for  women  are  always  so  illogical.”  AU 
women  are  logical ;  and  whether  they  a^e  logical  or  not 
doesn’t  matter,  for  all  the  same  they  have  a  right  to  be 
considered  so  —  this  is  the  first  great  principle  blazoned 
on  the  banner  of  the  sex.  Yet  here  we  find  a  sneering 
examiner  pointing  cut  that  only  one  candidate  in  logic 
showed  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  found 
it  exceedingly  “  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  statement  and 
ready  application  of  important  definitions  and  theorems.” 

All  this  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  malicious  and  imper¬ 
tinent  suggestions  of  the  examiners,  that  women  are  discur¬ 
sive  and  rambling,  and  that  when  they  sit  down  to  try  to 
write  a  short  account  of  one  subject,  they  generally  write  a 
long  account  of  something  else.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
“  a  clear  statement  ”  from  a  lady  is  also  a  very  stale  bit  of 
satire.  The  examiner  in  Latin  remarks  that  the  general 
impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  work  done  was 
“  that  the  knowledge  shown  was  in  most  cases  rather  due 
.to  a  retentive  memory  than  actually  assimilated  with  the 
mind  and  thought  of  the  candidates.”  This  is  put  in  a 
very  fine  wav,  and  perhaps  the  examiner  may  have  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  there  was  something  clever  in  the  sono¬ 
rous  turn  of  his  malignant  epigram ;  but  we  can  fancy  we 
I  hear  a  female  chorus  crying,  ”  So  women  are  parrots,  are 
I  they  'i  ”  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  really  what 
'  it  comes  to. 

The  French  examiner  of  course  has  his  hit  with  the 
j  rest.  He  thinks  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  warn  candidates 
against  rendering  into  verse  passages  which  they  are  ex- 
'  pected  to  render  into  prose.  Here  again  is  one  of  the  old 
I  sarcasms  on  women,  that  they  think  the  hard,  plain  prose 
I  of  life  not  good  enough  for  them,  and  are  always  wanting 
'  to  soar  into  Uie  region  of  poetry.  The  same  spirit  animates 
'  the  whole  of  these  reports.  They  are  full  of  jeering  allu- 
‘  sions  to  all  those  little  weaknesses  reference  to  which  is 
I  known  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  gentler  sex.  It 
may  be  true  that  women  have  a  relish  for  racy  language, 

I  and  there  are  no  doubt  rumors  that  in  the  highest  circles 
I  this  passion  for  color,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  for  some¬ 
thing  else  than  prose,  in  conversation  has  led  to  the  use  of 
'  a  very  astonishing  vocabulary ;  but  only  a  Cambridge  ex¬ 
aminer  is  capable  of  telling  a  lady  to  her  face  that  she  is 
flippant  and  talks  slang.  The  passage,  however,  in  these 
I  reports  which  will  pro&ibly  be  most  bitterly  resented  is 
'  that  in  which  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is  ascribed  to 
'  women.  It  will  be  understood  at  once  that  this  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that,  if  women  are  fit  for  nothing 
'  else,  at  least  they  can  beep  a  correct  account  of  housekeep- 
I  ing  expenses.  It  revives  at  least  one  part  of  the  old  impu- 
I  tation  that  their  natural  mission  is  “  to  suckle  fools  and 
I  chronicle  small  beer,”  although  it  is  well  known  that  no 
I  greater  insult  can  nowadays  be  paid  to  a  young  lady  than 
I  to  suggest  that  she  possesses,  even  in  the  most  trifling 
I  degree  and  shadowy  form,  any  of  the  qualities  of  a  compe- 
;  tent  housewife. 

,  Altogether  this  seems  to  us  a  very  scandalous  production. 
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It  has  been  printed  by  the  Timex  as  a  genuine  doeument, 
and  names  are  apftended  toit  wbichareeertainly  the  names 
of  gentlemen  who  are  known  in  Cambridge,  iio  we  sup¬ 
pose  it  must  be  aecepied  as  authentic.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
taken  up  by  the  se.x  against  which  it  is  direeted,  and  we 
shall  hear  what  is  thought  of  it.  The  object  of  the  authors 
of  this  acatleniical  lampoon  appears  to  have  been  to  throw 
into  an  odicial  form  a  consensus  of  the  traditional  foibles 
of  women,  under  pretence  of  giving  the  results  of  recent 
examinations.  Some  of  them  are,  perhaps,  married  men, 
and  they  may  have  enjoyed  a  malicious  but  shabby  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  giving  vent  to  remarks  which  had  occurred  to  them 
in  the  course  of  domestic  conversation,  but  which  they 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  suppress.  “  My  darling,  I  do 
not  dispute  }oiir  facts,  but  you  show  great  weakness  in 
applying  them,”  or  “  I  do  wish  you  would  avoid  fluency  of 
expression,”  or  “  When  you  begin  to  say  just  a  single  word 
on  one  subject,  why  on  earth  do  you  start  off  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  words  upon  another  subject  which  has  no  possible 
connection  with  itV”  “You  know,  dearest,  how  1  hate 
flippancy  and  slang,”  or  “  It’s  really  hopeless  trying  to  get 
a  clear  statement  from  a  lady,  or  expecting  her  to  be  logi¬ 
cal  ” —  these  and  other  expressions  in  the  Reports  have 
certainly  a  strong  ildvor  of  conjugal  controversy,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  examiners  may  feel  relieved  in  having  at  last 
found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  their  minds  freely.  But 
afler  all  it  is  surely  rather  bard  on  the  innocent  victims, 
and  it  is  a  pity  they  cannot  have  their  revenge.  In  the  old 
fable  the  lion  observed  that,  if  the  picture  of  one  of  his 
species  lying  in  the  toils  of  the  hunter  had  been  painted  by 
a  lion,  the  man  would  have  been  on  the  ground  and  the 
lion  on  the  fop  of  him.  Now  that  the  women  have  been 
photographed  by  the  examiners,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
nave  a  sketch  of  the  exiiminers,  as  representing  the  male 
sex  generally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ladies  who  were 
examined.  We  should  probably  find  man  described  as 
hard,  pedantic,  and  unimaginative ;  always  in  a  fuss  and 
hurry,  and  disposed  to  cry  that  time  is  up,  although  there 
is  plenty 'of  time  to  spare;  and  given  over  to  a  superstitious 
worship  of  mere  rules  and  technical  formalities.  It  would 
also  be  pointed  out  that  man,  with  all  his  professed  anxiety 
to  make  the  most  of  time,  often  wasted  it  shamefully  in 
asking  for  reasons  when  no  reasons  were  neces.sary,  and  in 
carping  at  particular  expressions,  although  all  the  while  he 
knew  very  well  what  j.eople  meant;  and  that,  with  all  his 
boasted  logic,  he  has  never  mastered  that  elementary  and 
most  useful  proposition,  “  It  is  because  it  is.”  It  might 
further  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  ancient  saying, 
Minerva  had  no  sooner  started  on  a  journey  than  she 
arrived  at  her  destination,  and  that  women  had  no  reason 
to  bo  ashamed  of  resembling  so  respectable  a  goddess  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  mental  flight.  If  women  are  some¬ 
times  too  (piick,  men  are  dreadfully  slow  and  plo<lding, 
and  women  often  attain  by  intuition  to  what  men,  with  all 
their  laborious  logic,  fail  to  reach.  This  would  certainly  be 
a  good  subject  fur  the  next  exercises  in  English  composi¬ 
tion  which  are  required  to  be  written  by  ladies  for  the 
Cambridge  Syndicate. 


BINKSS  BENEFACriON. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

Likr  most  persons  fortunate  enough  to  possess  property, 
Mr.  Christopher  Binks,  the  wealthy  tallow-chandler,  of 
Dip  Stn  ct.  City,  thought  be  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  his  own;  and  as  his  fat  dividends  could  be  of 
no  further  use  to  him  when,  half  a  century  ago,  he  quitted 
this  mortal  life,  he  very  good-naturedly  disposed  ot  them 
all  by  will.  Christopher  Binks  was  a  bachelor,  and  there¬ 
fore  crotchety  and  eccentric.  lie  quarrelled  with  his  kith 
and  kin,  individually  and  collectively ;  and  crowned  an 
odd  career  by  leaving  every  penny  of  his  large  fortune  to 
charitable  institutions  of  which  be  hardly  knew  the  names, 
and  still  less  their  objects. 
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Now  one  of  the  queerest  bequests  in  his  will  was  to  the 
effect  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  who  had  specially 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  national  schools  of  his 
native  parish  (St.  Barnaby  the  Major^  were,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  in  every  year,  to  be  entitled  to  claim  from  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  school  two  penny  buns,  made  plain,  without 
currants,  lest  they  should  prove  injurious  to  the  boys  (this 
was  strictly  set  forth  in  the  will),  the  said  buns  to  be 
washed  down  by  a  quartern  of  hot  elder-wine  for  each 
consumer.  F urthermore,  the  buns  were  to  be  eaten  in  the 
national  schoolrooms,  and  none  was  to  be  pocketed ;  if  any 
boy  were  unable  to  eat  bis  two  buns,  he  was  (according  to 
the  terms  of  the  will)  to  leave  the  turplus  upon  his  platter, 
and  the  residue,  if  any,  of  the  banquet  was  to  be  given  to 
the  poor.  An  ample  fund  was  placed  in  Government 
Slocks,  the  interest  arising  from  which  paid  the  expenses 
of  this  sumptuous  fc.ast;  and,  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  evasion  about  the  matter  in  high  quarters,  a  couple 
of  the  testator’s  private  friends  were  empowered  to  claim 
the  amount  of  money,  should  Binks’s  gift  to  the  deserving 
scholars  of  St.  Barnaby  the  Major  fail  to  be  duly  adminis¬ 
tered. 

Binks,  in  his  time,  had  made  several  wills,  and  those 
who  loved  him  best  (or  said  they  did,  which  perhaps  was 
much  the  same)  would  have  been  delighted  if  they  could 
have  set  aside  his  last  testament  for  an  instrument  previ¬ 
ously  executed.  But  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  The 
will  did  not  present  a  single  flaw,  and  as  for  eccen¬ 
tricity,  was  it  not  equalled  by  that  of  the  City  mag¬ 
nate  who  left  directions  that  on  every  Good  Friday 
loaves  of  bread,  with  as  many  new  silver  sixpences  as 
corresponded  in  number  with  the  poor  old  women  of  the 
parish  who  had  pa.ssed  the  age  of  sixty,  should  be  depos¬ 
ited  on  his  tombstone,  and  there  distributed  by  the  rector? 
Then  again,  there  is  the  famous  exanq)le  of  Baddeley, 
whose  desire  it  was  that  on  Twelfth-night,  •*  in  perpetuity,” 
a  large  cake  should  be  provided  and  shared  in  the  green¬ 
room  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  those  who  happen  to  be 
employed  in  the  establishment  at  the  time.  Again,  was 
not  that  rather  a  strange  bequest  of  Doggett’s,  relative  to 
the  coat  and  badge  to  be  rowed  for  annually  on  the  1st  of 
August  ?  Binks  was  eccentric,  and  nothing  more. 

For  fifty  years  in  succession  had  the  whitewashed  walls 
of  the  national  schoolrooms  rung  with  the  cheers  of  the 
light-hearted  recipients  of  Binks’s  Christmas-gift,  and 
people  had  become  quite  used  to  the  celebration,  when 
Simon  Grower,  the  beadle  of  the  parish,  began  to  think 
that  the  affair  had  gone  on  long  enough,  and  now  ought 
to  be  stopped.  Of  late  ^ears  it  bad  fallen  to  this  function¬ 
ary’s  lot  to  bestow  the  gift,  and  he  had  done  it  with  a  very 
bad  grace.  'Fhe  trustees  of  the  school  were  supposed  to 
superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  bcipicst ;  but  these 
gentlemen  had  got  rather  above  their  business,  and  there¬ 
fore  left  it  to  their  subordinate. 

It  is  true.  Grower  was  no  ordinary  servant.  His  mind 
was  richly  stored  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  church  and 
its  schools,  and  the  coat  and  cocked-hat  annually  provided 
sat  well  upon  him.  In  height  he  was  at  least  six  feet;  he 
was  correspondingly  stout,  and  his  features  were  of  a  mould 
that  commanded  respect  even  from  those  autocrats,  the 
churchwardens.  Ilis  complexion  was  florid,  and  ui>on  his 
nasal  organ  there  rested  a  purplish  hue  that  evinced  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  fat  beeves  and  strong  liquors, 
in  which  pure  water  was  merely  an  accessory,  for  Simon 
was  what  is  politely  termed  “  a  high  liver ;  ”  that  is  to  say, 
he  consumed  the  best  of  everything  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  he  had  the  opportunity.  But  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
he  was  an  ornament  to  the  parish ;  and  it  was  indeed  an 
awe-inspiring  sight  to  see  him  expel  some  unfortunate  little 
wight,  caught  m  the  illicit  consumption  of  full-flavored 
peppermint-drops  in  the  organ-loft. 

In  all  parish  matters  Grower  was  an  authority ;  and 
such  was  the  wholesome  dread  he  inspired  among  the 
juvenile  residents  of  the  street  in  which  he  lived,  that  the 
sight  of  his  cocked- hat  and  long  gold -laced  coat  alone  ex¬ 
ercised  an  influence  upon  their  intellects  which  far  sur¬ 
passed  any  terrors  “  bogey  ”  or  other  bugbears  of  the 
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nursery  could  creat.  In  the  eyes  of  the  pew-openers,  and 
other  ladies  officially  connected  with  the  church  of  St. 
Barnaby  the  Major,  Simon  had  only  one  fault  —  he  was  a 
bachelor.  Many  were  the  snares  that  bad  been  laid  for 
our  beadle,  but  his  stout  heart  defied  them  all.  Imposing 
and  noble  as  was  his  outward  appearance,  he  was  sadly 
deficient  in  those  Christian  virtues  which  the  rector  ex¬ 
patiated  upon  twice  each  Sunday.  Simon  was  vain,  nar¬ 
row-minded,  and  selfish.  He  was  obsequious  to  his  supe¬ 
riors,  but  domineering  and  tyrannical  to  all  on  whom  he 
could  vent  his  spleen. 

Many  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  national  schools  re¬ 
ceived  their  education  gratis;  but  as  it  would  never  do  for 
the  recipients  of  charity  to  be  attired  like  other  boys,  a 
little  swallow-tailed  coat  of  dark  green,  with  smalls  of  the 
same  hue,  and  yellow  stockings,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a  black  cap,  from  the  crown  of  which  sprouted  a  white 
tassel,  were  provided  for  those  who  were  thus  advertised 
as  charity  children.  The  dress  might  have  been  becoming 
to  the  lads  of  some  schools,  but  it  certainly  was  not  to 
those  of  St.  Barnaby  the  Major ;  and  when  they  excited 
derision  in  the  street,  and  their  British  blood  was  roused 
by  the  opprobrious  salutation  of  “  Hallo,  charity  1  ”  it  was 
but  natural  they  should  defy  the  scoffer,  and  that  a  brief 
spell  of  fisticuffs  (in  which  the  St.  Barnaby  boy,  by  the 
way,  generally  got  the  worst  of  it)  should  ensue. 

An  incident  of  this  kind  was  a  godsend  to  Simon 
Grower.  Albeit  the  luckless  youth  might  already  have 
received  condign  punishment,  our  beadle  would  proceed  to 
inflict  fresh  blows  upon  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  his 
victim’s  person.  The  badge  worn  by  the  boys  was,  when 
a  game  of  buttons  was  in  progress,  sometimes  utilized  as  a 
“nicker;”  and  didn’t  Simon  upon  such  occasions  enjoy 
dropping  upon  the  ill-fated  lads,  and  on  the  score  of  their 
disgracing  the  foundation,  belabor  them  upon  the  spot ; 
supplementing  his  punishment  by  recommending  them  to 
the  special  care  of  the  schoolmaster  I  More  than  once  had 
the  words,  “  Grower  is  a  beast,”  been  found  inscribed  in 
pencil  upon  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  national  school ; 
and,  in  one  sense  at  least,  the  beadle  merited  the  epithet. 

Well,  Simon  had  made  a  dead  set  against  the  bun  and 
elder-wine  festival,  and  coveted  the  sum  which  gave  the 
boys  so  much  innocent  enjoyment. 

A  bright  clear  atmosphere  and  bracing  temperature 
characterized  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  and  having  duly  ordered  from  the  pastry-cook’s 
round  the  corner  the  proper  quantity  of  buns  and  their 
liquid  accompaniment.  Grower  wended  his  way  towards 
the  solitary  second-floor  front  he  tenanted,  with  the  object 
of  having  a  strong  cup  of  tea  prior  to  presiding  at  the 
evening’s  feast.  Simon  that  day  ought  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  jovial  of  mortals ;  but  among  the  throng  of 
people  he  passed  —  some  gaping  open-mouthed  at  the 
pyramids  of  luscious  delicacies  in  the  sweetmeat  shops,  and 
the  more  substantial  decorations  displayed  to  view  in  the 
grocers’  windows;  some  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
huge  sirloins,  mottled  ribs,  and  portly  turkeys,  det  ked  with 
various  colored  ribbon  ;  some  attentively  perusing  the  bill 
of  fare  provided  on  Boxing-day  at  the  neighboring  temple 
of  the  drama ;  and  spme  hastening  off  to  draw  their  prize 
in  the  goose-club,  or  intent  upon  a  thousand  other  purposes 
—  I  say  throughout  the  throng  of  persons  Simon  met  that 
evening,  there  was  none  so  moody  as  himself.  And  yet  he 
had  his  quarter’s  salary  in  his  pocket,  had  heard  “  A  merry 
Christmas  and  happy  New  Year,  Mr.  Grower  1  ”  come  from 
a  hundred  mouths,  and  furthermore  had,  on  the  strength  of 
giving  the  order  to  the  pastry-cook,  partaken  of  two  gigan¬ 
tic  wedges  of  rich  plum-pudding!  Nothing  seemed  to 
raise  his  spirits.  Selfishness  gnawed  his  heart ;  and  the 
lurking  cause  of  his  discontent  was  Binks’s  Benefaction. 

If  Simon  bad  been  anything  but  a  beadle,  one  would 
have  said  that  an  oath  escaped  his  lips  as  in  the  dark  he 
stumbled  over  his  landlady’s  favorite  cat,  whose  mission  in 
that  establishment  seemed  to  be  to  trip  up  in  turns  all  the 
residents.  Other  people  that  evening,  who  inadvertently 
kicked  the  luckless  animal,  were  observed  to  make  use  of 
the  commiserative  expression,  “  Poor  Pussy ;  ”  but  Grower 


muttered  between  his  teeth,  ”  Guss  the  cat  I  ”  —  that  is,  one 
would  have  fancied  him  saying  it  had  he  not  been  the  bea¬ 
dle  of  St.  Barnaby  the  Major. 

A  cheerless,  ghostly  apartment  was  that  constituting 
Simon’s  retreat.  The  furniture  was  old-fashioned,  and 
apparently  constructed  with  an  intention  of  producing  as 
much  discomfort  as  possible  to  the  users  thereof.  The 
sides  of  the  chamber  were  decorated  with  pictures  in 
water-colors,  representing  so  many  of  Nelson’s  most  cele¬ 
brated  engagements,  the  limner  being  an  aspiring  son  of 
the  landlady,  possessing  an  eye  for  rich  gaudy  color,  if  not 
for  proportion  and  perspective.  The  bedstead,  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  the  room,  was  one  of  tho«e  heavy,  creaking, 
funereal  arrangements  which  fill  a  nervous  mind  with  all 
kinds  of  disagreeable  fancies ;  and  the  only  window  com¬ 
manded  a  full  view  of  the  dead  wall  of  the  saw-mills 
opposite.  The  place,  on  ordinary  occasions  depressing, 
seemed  this  Ghristmas  Eve  to  be  maddening  in  its  desola¬ 
tion.  If  it  had  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  being  haunted,  it 
could  not  have  presented  a  more  sepulchral  appearance. 
Having  but  few  friends  among  the  loilgers  in  the  house. 
Grower,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cup  of  the  soothing  beverage 
upon  which  be  had  set  his  heart,  was  compelled  to  light 
his  fire,  'riie  flames  from  the  wood  leaped  merrily  through 
the  coals,  and  in  a  short  time  a  warm  glow  seemed  to  per¬ 
meate  the  gloomy  room.  As  the  light  rose  and  fell,  fan¬ 
tastic  forms  appeared  to  issue  from  the  dark  shadows  bX 
the  bedstead,  and  as  suddenly  disappear.  For  an  instant 
the  bright  blue  uniforms  and  brown  smoke,  which  stood 
out  so  prominently  in  the  ambitious  works  of  art  upon  the 
walls,  came  prominently  into  view,  and  then  were  as 
quickly  lost.  Just  below  the  wooden  shelf  which  formed 
the  mantelpiece,  a  former  inhabitant  of  the  room  —  a  wild 
dog  wiih  a  grim  sense  of  humor  he  must  have  been  —  had 
by  means  of  the  red-hot  jmker  burnt  into  the  wood  the 
representation  of  a  human  face  with  a  hooked  nose,  grin¬ 
ning  mouth,  and  eyes  that  had  a  wicked  mischievous  leer 
about  them.  The  landlady  had,  by  the  application  of 
divers  coats  of  paint,  oft  tried  to  obliterate  the  traces  of 
this  demoniac  head,  but  in  vain.  The  sardonic  face  could 
not  be  obliterated,  and  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
fitful  flashes  of  flame  gave  expression  to  its  features,  it 
appeared  to  come  out  more  conspicuously  than  ever. 

It  was  five  o’clock  when  Simon  reached  his  abode,  and  as 
the  distribution  of  buns  and  elder-wine  was  not  to  take 
place  until  six,  he  had  ample  time  for  refreshment.  Draw¬ 
ing  to  the  fire  the  most  comfortable  chair  (and  even  that 
had  one  leg  half  an  inch  short)  afforded  for  his  accommoda¬ 
tion,  the  majestic  beadle  applied  the  poker  to  the  coals, 
and  when  be  had  stirred  them  into  a  steady  blaze,  deposited 
the  kettle  upon  the  glowing  mass,  and  watched  its  progress 
towards  the  boiling  point. 

Suddenly  some  mysterious  influence  caused  Grower  to 
raise  his  eyes,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  the  weird 
face  beneath  the  mantelpiece  vehemently  winking  at  him  I 
Simultaneously  with  the  presentment  of  this  strange  spec¬ 
tacle,  our  beadle’s  power  of  speech  seemed  to  leave  him, 
and  he  became  passive  and  helpless.  How  the  features 
came  away  from  the  space  beneath  the  mantelpiece,  Simon 
could  never  tell ;  but  come  away  they  did,  until  at  last  they 
were  within  a  few  inches  of  his  (the  beadle’s)  purple-hued 
nose.  When  the  features  had  got  so  far,  they  stopped ; 
and  then  the  eyes,  which  had  tdl  along  persistently  kept 
winking,  seemed  to  get  tired,  and  stopped  too.  Simon’s 
attention  was  now  seized  by  a  second  wonderful  manifesta¬ 
tion.  A  voice  came  from  the  features,  low  and  husky  at 
first,  but  gradually  growing  clearer.  “  Excuse  my  hoarse¬ 
ness,”  said  the  voice ;  “  I  haven’t  spoken  for  five  years ;  and 
as  you  don’t  keep  the  room  particularly  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able,  it’s  no  wonder  I  get  a  cold,  is  itV  ” 

Simon  didn’t  know  whether  the  spirit  expected  an 
answer,  but  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and 
he  couldn’t  give  one. 

“  I’m  the  ghost  of  this  room,”  continued  the  voice.  “  I’m 
always  here ;  I  know  you,  but  you  don’t  know  me.  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  some  friends  of  yours.  They’re  old  ac¬ 
quaintances,  though  perhaps  you  never  saw  them  before.” 
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As  these  words  were  ottered,  Grower’s  chair  was  whisked 
round,  and  in^tead  of  facing  the  fire  he  was  now  looking 
towards  the  bedstead.  Seated  upon  the  edge  of  his  noctur¬ 
nal  resting-place  were  four  figures,  gaunt  and  crabbed- 
featured,  whose  legs,  too  short  to  reach  the  ground,  dangled 
in  mid  air  like  eight  skeletons  depending  from  asmany  gib¬ 
bets.  “These,”  said  the  face,  which  had  turned  with 
Simon,  “  these  gentlemen  are  of  one  family  —  in  fact 
brothers  —  and  are  called  Selfishness,  Tyranny,  Meanness, 
and  Covet ousne^s.  They  are  day  by  day  near  you.  They 
dog  your  footsteps.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  them  individ¬ 
ually.  That  is  Selfishness,”  observed  the  voice,  the  eyes 
winking  tovards  the  figure  leaning  against  the  lefl-hand 
bedpost.  “  The  next  to  it  is  Tyranny,  the  next  again 
Meanness,  and  the  last  of  the  row  Covetousness.”  Though 
in  general  appearance  the  four  brothers  were  very  much 
alike,  Simon  noticed  certain  distinctive  points  characteriz¬ 
ing  eaoh.  Thus  Selfishness  had  long  thin  hands  with  sharp 
claw-like  nails,  and  its  face  had  an  eager  grasping  look. 
Tyranny  had  a  smoother  countenance,  but  its  eyes  were 
giassy,  and  glared  treacherously  like  those  of  a  cat ;  it  dan¬ 
gled  its  legs  far  slower  than  its  companions,  and  in  its  hands 
clutched  small  chains,  a  book,  upon  the  cover  of  which  was 
inscribed  the  word  “  Tasks,”  and  a  light  cane,  very  similar 
to  that  in  the  national  school  of  St.  Barnaby  the  Major,  and 
the  use  of  which  Simon  remembered  he  bad  often  recom¬ 
mended.  Meanness  was,  as  a  whole,  the  most  meagre  and 
shabby-looking  of  the  four ;  in  its  hands  it  bore  a  bag  stuffed 
full  with  rags  and  scraps  of  paper.  Covetousness  more 
closely  resembled  the  first-named  brother  than  any  of  the 
others;  it  had  the  same  facial  expression,  and  the  same 
nervous  twitching  of  the  bands.  “  Selfishness,”  continued 
the  voice,  “  is  the  eldest  of  the  four,  and  the  bead  of  the 
family ;  from  him  bis  juniors  receive  many  of  the  motives 
for  their  actions.  But  I  must  tell  you  they  are  only  repre¬ 
sentative  personages.  They  are  simply  disembodied  spirits, 
who  afler  death  take  the  form  and  habit  of  the  brother 
whose  behests  they  obe}ed  in  their  mortal  life.  Now  tell 
me,  which  do  you  intend  to  be  ?  ” 

'I'he  eyes  i^long  ng  to  the  strange  face  winked  several 
times  at  Grower,  and  that  unhappy  man  in  affright  observed, 
like  many  an  unfortunate  youth  who  had  in  the  flesh  come 
before  him  :  “  Oh,  please,  sir,  let  me  off  this  time.  I  didn’t 
go  for  to  do  it.” 

“  But,”  said  the  voice  sternly,  “  you  did  it.  I  have  long 
probed  the  depths  of  your  mean  envious  spirit.  When  you 
entered  this  room  to-night,  nothing  would  have  pleased  you 
better  th  tn  to  hear  that  the  trustees  of  Binks’s  Benefaction 
had  decided  not  to  give  the  feast  this  year.  It  would  have 
done  }our  grasping  selfish  heart  goo<i  to  learn  that  the  boys 
were  to  be  disappointed  ;  you  would  have  rejoiced  that  the 
one  pleasure  of  the  year,  to  which  they  nave  been  for 
months  looking  forward,  was  to  be  denied  them.  Tell  me, 
is  this  true,  or  is  it  not  ?  ” 

The  eyes  winked  at  him  furiously,  and  the  wretched 
beadle,  finding  speech  came  to  him  involuntarily,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  all  the  Spirit  had  uttered  was  perfectly 
correct. 

“  Now,  Simon,  do  you  intend  to  take  warning,  to  reform, 
to  let  your  heart  fill  with  Christian  charity  :  or  will  you 
follow  your  present  course,  and  be  like  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  sir,  please,  sir,”  murmured  Grower,  in  response  to 
the  wink  which  intimated  that  he  was  expected  to  speak, 
“  I’ll  be  a  better  man  for  the  future.  I’ll  try  to  make  myself 
loved  by  the  boys,  I  will  indeed,  sir.” 

“  Well  spoken.  Every  opportunity  shall  be  given  you 
for  amendment.  But  you  have  to  be  punished  for  the  past. 
We  cannot  set  you  free  without  showing  some  testimony 
of  our  power.  You  will  be  tried  by  your  peers.  Let  the 
court  be  called.” 

A  whizzing  noise  seemed  to  fill  the  air,  and  suddenly 
every  article  of  furniture  became  instinct  with- elfin  life. 
The  poles  of  the  funereal  four-iK)ster,  the  backs  of  the 
rickety  chairs,  the  whole  surface  of  the  moth-eaten  carpet  — 
yes,  even  the  curtains  of  the  bedstead  and  the  frames  of 
the  pictures  depicting  the  naval  engagements  of  Nelson  — 


swarmed  with  tiny  elves,  who  chattered  and  wagged  their 
little  heads  in  recognition  of  each  other,  until  Grower  be¬ 
came  quite  bewildered  with  the  noise  and  bustle.  The 
figures  upon  the  bedside  and  the  features  from  the  mantel- 
iece  alone  retained  their  position.  When  all  the  elves 
ad  settled  into  their  places,  Selfishness  opened  its  mouth, 
and  said  in  harsh,  grating  tones,  “  Read  the  indictment. 
Spirit.” 

The  voice  which  had  become  familiar  to  Simon’s  ears 
then  said,  “To  this  man  has  been  vouchsafed  a  warning; 
he  has  chosen  to  accept  it,  and  promises  reformation.  He 
must,  however,  expiate  the  past.  He  has  long  tyrannized 
over  the  boys  of  St.  Barnaby  the  Major,  and  has  been 
guilty  of  nearly  every  petty  meanness.  The  crime,  how¬ 
ever,  for  which  I  now  arraign  him  is  that  of  having 
grudged  the  boys  Binks’s  Benefaction.” 

As  the  voice  ceased  a  buzzing  noise  was  again  heard, 
the  elves  with  one  consent  murmuring,  “  Monstrous  I  Oh, 
most  monstrous  1  ” 

Then  Selfishness  spoke :  “  How  do  you  pletd,  prisoner?  ” 

The  eyes  in  front  of  him  winked,  and  Simon  answered, 
“  Oh,  please,  sir,  guilty,  but  I  didn’t  mean  no  harm.”  It 
was  strange,  but  Grower  found  himself  echoing  the  words 
of  many  a  youthful  culprit  who  had  stood  awe-stricken 
before  him  in  his  capacity  of  beadle. 

“  Guilty,  eh?  Well,  my  brothers  with  myself  will  con¬ 
sult  together  upon  the  nature  of  your  sentence,”  observed 
Selfishness,  turning  to  his  three  companions.  Shortly 
after  Selfishness  said,  “  We  have  decideu.” 

“  The  sentence,  the  sentence  1  ”  screamed  the  elves. 

“  Sdence  in  this  august  court,”  mildly  remonstrated  the 
voice  of  the  mantelpiece. 

“  Well,”  said  Selfishness,  “  after  looking  at  the  matter 
from  every  point  of  view,  we  have  determined  that  as  he 
grudged  the  boys  their  three  hundred  buns  ”  — 

“  Yes,  yes  I  ”  screamed  the  elves,  evidently  becoming 
impatient. 

“  He  shall  eat  them  all  himself  /  ” 

Up  to  this  point  Grower’s  courage  had  never  quite  left 
him,  but  this  sentence  was  so  awful  that  he  would  have 
fainted,  had  not  the  winking  eyes  kept  him  in  order. 

“  Without  or  with  the  elder-wine  ?  ”  inquired  one  of  the 
elves. 

“  Oh,  without  the  elder-wine  certainly,”  emphatically  re¬ 
sponded  Selfishness.  “  Let  the  sentence  be  carried  out  at 
once.” 

In  a  space  of  time  that  Simon  afterwards  denominated  “  a 
jiffy,”  his  chair  was  wheeled  to  the  table,  strong  cords  were 
passed  round  him,  a  troop  of  elves  marcbed  in  with  trays 
of  buns  fresh  from  the  oven,  and  while  a  couple  of  sprites 
stood  upon  each  arm  of  his  chair  to  hold  his  mouth  open, 
three  or  four  of  the  more  active  ones  tossed  the  buns  down 
his  throat.  “Mercy,  mercy  I”  shrieked  the  unhappy  bea¬ 
dle  ;  “  I’ll  never  again  envy  the  boys  their  Ghristmas  treat. 
Oh,  please,  sir,  don’t  let  me  have  any  more.” 

^Ifishness  merely  shook  his  head.  Down  went  the 
buns  pell-mell  into  Simon’s  capacious  stomach.  The  elves 
seemed  to  revel  in  their  labor,  and  there  were  constant 
relays  of  volunteers  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  tired. 
By  and  by  it  seemed  to  Simon  that  the  apartment  was  be¬ 
coming  smaller  —  the  elves  certainly  were  more  crowded, 
and  the  four  presiding  judges  on  the  bedstead  drew  closer 
together.  The  walls  became  nearer  and  nearer  with  every 
bun  that  passed  down  his  throat. 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  the  room  was  not  becoming 
smaller,  but  that  he  was  growing  bigger  1 

“  Two  hundred  I  ”  shrieked  an  ^f  who  was  keeping 
count. 

“  Oh,  stop,  stop,  or  I  shall  burst  I  I  know  I  shall  I " 
screamed  Simon. 

The  hot  buns  had  so  distended  his  frame  that  he  could 
have  touched  the  sides  of  the  room  had  not  his  arms  been 
bound. 

“  One  hundred  more  to  come  1  ”  replied  Selfishness,  who 
with  his  brothers  and  the  four-poster  had  shrunk  into  di¬ 
minutive  proportions. 

“  Two  hundred  aud  fifty  I  ” 
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A  lapse  of  five  minutes  ensued,  and  then  came  the  I 
signal,  — 

“  Two  hundred  and  seventy -five !  ” 

The  apartment  was  now  a  tight  fit  for  Simon ;  all  the 
elves,  save  the  two  who  held  his  mouth  open,  and  the  three 
who  tossed  the  buns  into  it,  had  disappeared. 

“Two  hundred  and  ninety-eight:  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine;  three”  — 

Human  endurance  could  sustain  no  more.  The  cords 
which  bound  him  to  the  chair  snapped  like  so  much  cotton, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  knees  to  the  ground. 

Only  to  find,  like  the  celebrated  Bedford  tinker,  that  it 
was  all  a  dream ! 

Only  a  dream,  but  what  a  fearful  one  I  In  the  few  min¬ 
utes  he  bad  dozed  before  the  fire  he  seemed  to  have  passed 
through  months  of  agony.  At  first  he  could  not  believe 
he  was  safe,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  glanced  timidly  to  the 
region  of  the  mantelpiece.  There  was  the  face  which  had 
haunted  him  safely  back  in  its  place,  grim  as  ever ;  and  on 
turning,  he  saw  the  bedstead  presented  no  indication  of 
the  terrible  brethren  who  had  passed  judgment  upon  him. 
As  he  raised  himself  from  the  hearth-rug,  however,  he  e.x- 
perieneed  a  sense  of  discomfort :  it  was  not  the  buns,  but 
the  wedges  of  indigestible  plum-pudding  he  had  consumed 
two  hours  before. 

And  was  Simon  none  the  better  for  his  nightmare? 
Yes ;  when  he  awoke  and  heard  the  cheerful  hiss  of  the 
kettle  upon  the  fire,  and  saw  the  merry  sparks  leaping  up¬ 
wards,  he  had  commenced  a  new  career.  His  conscience 
reproached  him  for  the  selfish  meanness  he  had  displayed 
during  the  past  few  months,  and  he  thoroughly  despised 
himself  for  having  coveted  Binks’s  Benefaction.  One  of 
the  first  proo's  of  his  repentance  displayed  itself  in  his 
conduct  towards  the  cat  he  had  erstwhile  reproached. 
Hearing  that  unfortunate  animal  mewing  outside  his  door, 
he  coaxed  her  into  his  room,  and  actually  placed  upon  the 
floor  in  a  saucer,  and  for  her  exclusive  consumption,  fully 
two  thirds  of  the  farthing’s  worth  of  milk  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  dilution  of  his  tea. 

Really  that  meal  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  he  had 
partaken  of  for  a  long  time.  There  seemed  to  be  a  grate¬ 
ful  odor  with  the  tea,  and  a  certain  sweetness  with  his 
bread-and-butter,  which  he  had  not  noticed  before.  Again, 
the  room  presented  a  mjch  brighter  appearance;  it  was 
wonderful  how  cosy  it  had  grown  under  the  genial  warmth 
of  tbe  fire.  But  there  was  not  much  time  to  ponder 
upon  these  things,  for  the  church  clock  chimed  a  qusrter 
to  six,  and  the  festival  was  fixed  for  tbe  hour.  So  Simon 
hastene<l  over  bis  meal,  gave  a  pleasant  nod  to  the  familiar 
spirit  of  the  mautelpiece  which  bad  proved  bis  good  genius, 
threw  his  robes  of  office  over  his  shoulder,  and  emerged, 
whistling  —  yes,  actually  whistling  —  into  the  cold  frosty 
air. 

The  mob  of  boys  waiting  admittance  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  to  whom  the  minutes  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  feast  appeared  as  hours,  shrank  back  as  though  in  fear 
when  Simon  approached ;  but  he  soon  put  them  at  their 
ease,  and  ere  the  last  boy  had  entered  the  banijueting  hall, 
the  inspiriting  shouts  and  exuberant  laughter  of  honest- 
hearted  lads  awoke  responsive  echoes.  Everybody  said 
what  a  change  there  was  in  Simon  ;  and  when,  after  the 
buns  and  elder-wine  had  been  administered  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  late  lamented  Binks,  the  beadle  proposed 
a  game  of  blind-man’s  buff,  his  juvenile  companions  rubbed 
their  eyes  in  amazement.  But  there  was  no  mistake. 
Simon,  with  the  object  of  leading  off  the  game,  had  blind¬ 
folded  himself,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  was  groping 
about  the  room  ready  to  grasp  any  one  who  might  come 
within  his  reach.  Then  did  not  some  of  the  boys  repay 
him  for  many  an  act  of  persecution  !  They  tied  knots  in 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  belabored  him  with  a  will,  thereby 
wiping  out  several  old  scores  which  had  lately  been  accu¬ 
mulating  ;  but  Simon  bore  his  punishment  with  a  right 
gooil  humor,  for  he  knew  it  was  deserved,  and  only  when 
(after  twenty  minutes’ apparently  vain  endeavor  to  catch 
a  boy)  he  felt  bis  legs  giving  way,  did  he  stretch  forth  bis 
hand  and  secure  one  of  the  youngsters. 


After  this,  the  boys  fancied  they  had  always  entertained 
a  wrong  opinion  of  Simon,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  s|ient  in  the  jolliest  manner  possible,  the  time  flying 
so  rapidly  that  every  one  was  astonished  when  the  church 
clock  struck  ten. 

Then  the  boys  gave  hearty  cheers  for  old  Binks,  the 
school,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Simon,  musical  honors  being 
awarded  to  the  beadle. 

“  Now,  boys,  one  cheer  more  for  old  Grower,  and  a  good 
un  !  ”  cried  one  of  the  elder  lads. 

A  mighty  rush  of  voices  rent  the  air,  and  five  minutes 
after  the  schoolroom  was  deserted.  'The  cheers  died  away 
into  silence,  but  their  sound  reverberated  in  Simon  Grower’s 
heart  for  many  a  day ;  aye,  and  brought  forth  good  fruit. 
The  bells,  joyfully  announcing  the  Ghristmas  morning,  also 
welcomed  the  return  of  another  soul  to  tiie  fold  of  Ghris- 
tian  brotherhood. 
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'J'he  veils  of  the  Parisians  are  now  ornamented  with  armo¬ 
rial  bearings. 

A  SON  of  Mr.  Dickens,  the  novelist,  has  been  called  to  the 
bar.  He  was  a  high  wrangler  at  Cambridge. 

Accordino  to  the  Athenmim  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  a  new 
story  in  press,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Russia. 

The  Parisians  are  going  to  get  up  a  baby-show.  It  is  feared 
they  will  not  make  much  of  a  show.  Babies  are  not  fashiona¬ 
ble  in  Paris. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  London  to  collect  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  purimse  of  supplying  tl  e  poor  with  coal  gratis  or 
at  a  very  low  price  during  tne  winter. 

A  MONU.MENT  to  the  German  philosopher  Ludwig  Feuerbach 
has  recently  been  set  up  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  John, 
where  Diirer  and  many  other  distinguished  Germans  of  past 
times  lie  buried. 

Mr.  a.  Macmilean,  the  head  of  the  eminent  London  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  is  forming  a  most  interesting  gallery  of  portraits  of 
distinguished  writers  whose  works  are  published  by  Macmillan 
&  Go.,  or  who  are  contributors  to  Macmillan' t  Magazine. 

A  SOCIETY  has  been  formed  in  Belgium  for  collecting  all 
waste  paper,  and  selling  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope.  The  so¬ 
ciety  has  appealed  to  the  jiossessors  of  all  bad  books,  such  as 
the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Volney,  and  other 
detestable  authors,”  to  hand  them  over  as  waste  paper. 

A  RATHER  severe  sentence  has  just  been  passed  upon  the 
bookseller,  Woerlan,  of  Nuremberg,  for  a  joke.  He  has  been 
condemned  to  prison  fur  three  months  and  a  half  for  desig¬ 
nating  at  a  public  meeting  the  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor  as 
“  Herr  Wilhelm  Ilohi'nzollern  and  his  dragoon  Bismarck.” 

The  Athentxum  says:  Mr.  John  Fiske,  Assistant  Librarian, 
and  formerly  Lecturer  on  Philosophy,  at  Harvard  University, 
who  is  now  paying  England  a  visit,  has  in  the  printer’s  hands  a 
work  entitled  “  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,  based  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution.”  It  will  be  published  in  London  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.” 

“Mark  Twain,”  says  the  London  Court  Journal,  “has  re¬ 
turned  from  America,  and  is  about  to  recommence  his  lectures 
in  London.  He  has  consented,  in  the  first  instance,  to  re  deliver 
the  one  on  ‘  Our  Fellow  Savages  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,’ 
which  created  so  great  an  interest  and  afforded  such  great 
amusement  about  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Clemens,  who  is,  of  course, 
the  alter  ego  of  Mark  Twain,  has  arranged  to  remain  a  much 
longer  period  with  us  on  this  than  he  did  on  former  occasions. 
He  has  received  invitations  from  Glasgow  and  other  places  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  but  he  does  not  intend  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  provinces  tor  some  time  to  come.” 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  describes  the 
interesting  collection  of  books  and  .pictures  illustrative  of  the 
late  war  which  has  recently  been  exhibited  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  in  that  city.  The  printed  matter  is  very  complete,  con¬ 
sisting  not  only  of  the  larger  and  graver  works,  but  also  of  all 
the  journals  of  Europe  and  America  to  tbe  end  of  the  second 
siege,  including  the  tiny  sheets  which  poured  out  in  such  num¬ 
bers  during  the  existence  of  the  Commune.  The  collection  of 
caricatures,  nine  tenths  of  them  French,  is  said  to  be  quite  com- 
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plete.  The  pictures  are  chiefly  photographs,  but  there  is  a 
large  set  of  colored  lithographs,  and  a  tew  etchings.  The  lith¬ 
ographs  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  Germany. 

An  old  Parisian  mendicant  was  recently  noticed  to  manifest 
apparent  caprice  in  selecting  the  objects  for  his  importunity.  He 
would  allow  a  number  of  persons  to  pass  unheeded,  and  then 
attach  himself  to  others  and  take  no  denial.  A  bribe  of  half  a 
franc  from  a  curious  spectator  induced  him  to  give  his  reason. 

“  I  have  a  code  of  rules,  which  I  invariably  follow,”  he  said. 

“  Thus  I  never  ask  alms  of  ‘one  who  has  dined,'  as  roshif  ren¬ 
ders  a  man  scIHsh,  nor  of  ‘  stout  men,’  as  it  bores  them  to  stop, 
nor  of  any  one  putting  on  their  gloves,  nor  of  a  lady  alone,  but 
always  of  any  one  manifestly  going  to  dinner,  of  people  walking 
together,  as  their  amour  propre  makes  them  generous,  of  oflicers 
in  grand  uniforms,  and  of  people  apparently  seeking  favor  from 
the  Government —  they  think  that  a  gift  will  bring  them  luck." 

The  fire  brigade  in  Paris,  including  one  colonel  and  forty- 
nine  officers,  numbers  1500  men,  distributed  in  eleven  barracks, 
and  sixty  posies  de  garde.  The  total  annual  expense  fur  the 
maintenance  of  this  Ibree  and  its  accessories  is  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  francs,  defrayed  by  the  municipality.  The  privates 
and  non-commissioned  officers’  pay  varies  per  class  from  5S0f. 
to  120i<f.  per  annum  ;  the  children  of  the  regiment  receive  eleven 
sous  per  day,  with  bread  and  an  increase  of  one  sou  daily  for 
every  year,  commencing  from  their  eighth  year.  This  early 
service  renders  the  firemen  of  Paris  veritable  Leitards,  ns 
they  have  to  practise  gymnastic  exercises  daily  ;  and  the  value 
of  such  training  is  evident  to  the  visitor  who  has  seen  the  small, 
wiry,  iiidia-rubl^r-muscled  firemen  of  Paris  at  work.  The  fire¬ 
men  in  question  climb  anything  upright,  like  cats  or  monkeys. 

A  BELIEF  analogous  to  the  weird  old  superstition  that  per¬ 
sons  might  be  made  to  pine  away,  and  even  to  die,  by  means  of 
magical  arts  practised  upon  wax  effigies  of  them,  would  seem 
to  have  survived  the  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or, 
rather,  to  have  reappeared  in  a  modern  dress.  At  least,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  appeared  in  a  late  numlier  of  the  London 
Times :  "  Whereas,  a  young  gentleman  was  robbed  and  supposed 
drugged,  at  or  on  his  way  to  Margate,  on  the  8th  of  June  last, 
and  sinee  which  he  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excite-  | 
ment,  by  which  his  reason  has  become  affected  by  the  means  of  j 
magnetism,  by  persons  associating  at  a  house  in  the  immediate  : 
neighborhood  of  his  father’s  residence,  and  also  near  his  office, 
for  the  undoubted  purpose  of  extortion.  Fifty  pounds  reward 
will  be  paid  by  the  undersigned,  on  conviction  of  the  person  so 
acting.’* 

The  following  is  the  only  comment  of  the  Indian  vernacular 
press  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  Ashantee  war:  “Eng¬ 
land  boasts  of  her  peaceful  nature ;  but  cannot  keep  up  this 
boast  in  time  of  need.  Her  present  policy  is  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  strong,  but  she  exhibits  a  formidable  appearance 
towards  the  weak.  When  the  French  and  German  —  two  very 
powerful  nations  —  were  engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  Eng¬ 
land  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  none  of  her  subjects 
should  interfere  in  the  quarrel ;  under  her  very  eyes  France  was 
almost  trampled  to  death  by  her  foe,  but  England  did  not  fur  a  | 
moment  regard  that.  In  the  Alabama  question  there  was  a  fear 
of  coming  into  bodily  contact  with  America;  but  P>ngland  got 
rid  of  all  anxiety  by  the  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  The 
Russians  by  gradually  stretching  out  their  twelve  arms  and  con¬ 
quering  different  kingdoms  approaehed  the  very  doors  of  India; 
England  does  not  believe  that  they  have  any  ill-intention,  and 
has  therefore  expressed  much  gladness  at  beholding  their  ad¬ 
vance,  and  is  exerting  herself  with  a  view  to  strengthen  more 
firmly  the  ties  of  good-will  with  Russia.  Now,  this  indifference 
of  England  to  mixing  up  herself  in  war  is  very  praiseworthy 
indeed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  see  England  chastis¬ 
ing  the  low,  vulgar  Bbuotanese,  decapitating  the  King  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  blockading  Zanzibar,  it  is  then  that  our  devotedness 
to  the  English  cause  diminishes,  since  its  bravery  dwindles  into 
cowanlice.  The  custom  of  the  ancient  and  independent  sons  of 
India  was  the  contrary  of  this.  They  were  at  all  times  prepared 
to  fight  with  the  strong,  but  despised  contending  with  the  weak.” 

The  Liszt  Jubilee  at  Pesih,  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  artistic  career  of  the  pianist  and  composer,  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  on  the  8th  of  November  by  a  serenade  in  the  evening, 
all  the  houses  in  the  Fish-Market,  where  Dr.  Liszt  resides,  being 
illuminated.  Two  military  bands  performed  his  Stephen  March, 
Goethe  March,  and  Coronation  March  of  1867.  The  Director 
of  the  Hungarian  Musical  Academy  was  cordially  cheered  by 
the  people.  'Fhe  municipality  gave  a Jeie  in  the  Grand  Hotel  of 
Pesth  later  in  the  evening,  which  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
notabilities  and  foreign  guests,  a  gypsy  band  playing  during  the 
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banquet,  and  the  various  toasts  being  enthusiastically  received. 
On  the  9th,  the  Literary  and  Artistic  Association,  and  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  town,  presented  addresses  to  the  composer,  the 
congratulations  of  the  city  being  accompanied  by  a  substantial 
gift  of  three  presentations,  of  200  florins  each,  to  pupils  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Music.  A  laurel  wreath  in  gold  was  sub¬ 
sequently  presented  to  the  Abb<?  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Re- 
doiite.  In  the  evening,  his  oratorio,  “  Cliristus,”  was  iierformcd. 
On  the  third  day  there  was  a  banquet,  and  a  festive  representa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  popular  Hungarian  pieces  in  the  National 
Theatre.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Austrian  Correspondent  at 
Pesth  of  the  Times  for  the  interesting  report  of  this  Liszt  Ju¬ 
bilee,  of  which  we  give  only  a  Jiare  outline.  The  celebration 
was  evidently  regarded  as  a  national  one.  The  'Times  Corre- 
siiondeiit  describes  it  as  a  “  musical  trance  ”  of  three  days,  and 
claims  for  Dr.  Liszt  the  honor,  which  he  certainly  deserves,  of 
being  the  musical  regenerator  of  Hungary,  and  also  of  being  the 
real  founder  of  the  new  school  of  music,  the  “  Music  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture.” 

Speaking  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Academy 
says  :  “Europe  has  lost  one  of  her  foremost  Dante  fcholprs  — 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Karl  Witte,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  all.  The  work  which  embodies  his  studies  on  this 
subject  is  his  German  translation  of  the  ‘  Divine  Comedy,’ 
published  iis'der  the  name  of  ‘  Philalcthes,’  the  first  instalment 
of  which  was  brought  out  ns  long  ago  as  1828,  and  the  work 
was  concluded  in  1848,  a  year  of  great  political  danger  to  King 
John,  as  well  as  to  many  other  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
The  translation  is  in  blank  verse,  the  choice  of  which,  in  preter- 
ence  to  any  more  elaborate  metrical  system,  was  rendered  al¬ 
most  necessary  by  the  author’s  desire  of  reproducing  with  pho¬ 
tographic  accuracy  the  details  and  shades  of  meaning  of  the 
original ;  and  the  great  merit  of  the  execution  consists  in  the 
way  in  which  this  is  carried  through  without  causing  stiffness 
or  hampering  the  freedom  of  the  rendering.  But  the  value  of 
the  commentary  which  accompanied  the  translation  was  still 
greater.  Up  to  that  time  hardly  any  satisfactory  notes,  cither 
ancient  or  modem,  existed  in  elucidation  of  Dante’s  historical 
allusions,  and  but  little  had  been  done  even  in  Italy  in  the  way 
of  local  illustration.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Kin^  of  Saxony 
to  investigate  thoroughly  the  original  authorities  with  the  view 
of  throwing  light  on  this  subject,  and  the  results,  whether  em¬ 
bodied  in  notes  or  excursuses,  are  of  the  highest  value.  No 
less  meritorious  were  the  author’s  studies  of  the  works  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Dante's  philosophy  and  theology ;  these  have 
borne  fruit,  especially  in  the  notes  of  ‘  Philalcthes  ’  to  the  ‘  Par , 
adiso.’  Among  English  writers  on  Dante,  Mr.  Cayley  in  par¬ 
ticular,  in  his  admirable  version  in  terza  rima,  has  made  es]>ecial 
use  of  this  commentary.” 


Our  readers  will  notice  by  their  advertisement  in  another 
column,  that  Messrs.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  have,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  medal  awarded  them  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867,  received  the  first  and  only  medal  awarded  by  the  late 
Vienna  Exposition  to  any  American  manufacturers  of 
chocolate  and  cocoa.  This  is  a  well- merited  honor  to  an 
old  established  Boston  house,  which  commtnctd  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  these  table  luxuries  nearly  a  century  ago. 

“The  Nursery  ”  is  a  bright  and  genial  fairy  in  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  families.  Its  coming  is  hailed  monthly 
with  the  most  eloquent  of  childish  thanks.  Its  variety  of 
good  pictures  of  subjects  that  please  the  youthful  eye  and 
heart,  and  its  stories  finely  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  its  young  readers,  make  it  a  household  favor¬ 
ite.  It  is  a  Kindergarten,  a  patient  and  varied  story-teller, 
a  delightful  new  picture-book  every  month,  a  magical 
baby-tender,  and  is  so  skilfully  and  handsomely  produced 
that  it  is  hardly  more  attractive  to  the  little  ones  than  to 
their  parents.  This  little  maeazine  belongs  in  every  family 
that  has  young  children  to  be  entertained,  and  Mr.  John 
L.  Shorey,  of  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  will  promptly 
furnish  it.  See  advertisement  in  another  column. 

The  Gettysburo  Katalysine  Water  performs 
marvellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases. 
Read  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 

For  Amateur  Printers  and  for  Business  Purposes, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  one  of  Woods’  Novelty 
Presses,  advcrti.scd  in  another  column. 


